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The Shortest Path To Publication 


HE VALUE of Uzzell training in the fundamentals of fiction writing is today 

being demonstrated in our magazines, novels, and radio entertainment. 
The Saturday Evening Post in a recent issue, for just one example, has four 
stories, three of which were written by authors who began their careers seri- 
ously with our “Fiction Fundamentals.” These three authors have testified on 
this page at different times to the great value of this study. Their advice to 
you will be found in signed statements in our free booklet, “Literary Services.” 
These are not our only successful authors either by a long shot. There are 
scores of them now, publishing in the whole range of our magazines. If you 
are serious in your purpose, write to us. Ask advice! Take it! 


I have taught this course for over twenty years. I taught it first at Columbia 
University, when I was Fiction Editor of Collier's and selling my own fiction to 
the Satevepost: I taught the same course later at New York University to prob- 
ably the largest college group ever assembled in this country for systematic 
instruction in fiction. I wrote a textbook for the course, “Narrative Technique” 
(Harcourt, Brace), which has sold some 30,000 copies and brought me a ton of 
fan mail. I believe I can now say truthfully that most American writers, and 
editors too for that matter, are familiar with my course, “F.F.,"" or my book, 
“N. T.” They are standard today for the ambitious American creative writer. 
You can learn much from the book ($3.00 by mail) but in the course you'll learn 
faster and receive expert help in applying principles in practice. 


F.F. cures rejections by getting at basic misunderstandings and fumblings. 
It is devoted to a study of editorial policies and requirements, to the technique 
of the short story (and the novel, radio and stage play) and to an examination 
of and practice with the problems of self-discovery. 


This course of study can be pursued by mail. You have six months in which 
to finish it and the cost is only $50. Installment payments can be arranged. 
Don’t be one of the many writers who wish they had taken this course “ten 
years ago.” 


If you seek advice or help on a manuscript, the fee for a collaborative 
criticism, with blue penciling, if needed, is $10. The fee is for single manu- 
scripts, fiction or articles, not exceeding 5,000 words. For additional words, one 
dollar a thousand. Send for our free pamphlet, “Literary Services,” containing 
useful information. All inquiries answered promptly and personally. 


APPROVED BY VETERANS ADMINISTRATION 


THOMAS H. UZZELL 
CAMELIA W. UZZELL 
STILLWATER « OKLAHOMA 














At Last! It’s Available Anywhere! 


World-Famous 


Typical Americans 
in All Walks of Life 
Use the Hermes 


£ 

FAITH BALDWIN, Famous 
fiction writer, whose latest 
bookis The Golden Shoe String, 
says: ““I learned about the 
Hermes from writing col- 
leagues and journalism 
friends. Its lightness and sim- 
plicity are a constant amaze- 
ment and joy.”’ 


BOB CONSIDINE, Famous 
columnist and feature writer: 
“I’ve used my Hermes during 
assignments in 43 countries 
and Bikini. It’s a man-sized 
package which won't pull 
your arm out of shape when 
you carry it.” 


snes 

BILL STERN, Soeaiep of 
Sports, NBC: “In my busi- 
hess a typewriter must be 
able to take traveling and 
hard usage, and be really 
light. No typewriter fills 
these qualifications like the 
Hermes.”’ 


Hermes Portable 
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What Better 
GRADUATION 
Gift? 





"68" 


Federal Tax Included 











Unmatched in Lightness, Compactness — 
yet with Full-Size Performance, Features and Stamina 


& Foreign correspondents, Armed 
Forces writers, knocking about the 
world, have brought back reports of this 
smallest of portables—how it can take 
punishment in all climates under all 
conditions. Yet until now, so few, com- 
paratively, could be produced that only 
a fraction of the huge demand could be 
met. 

Even so, the Hermes has revolution- 
ized the personal writing habits of 
35,000 Americans who’ve been lucky 
enough to get one! 

Now, at last, it’s available to all Amer- 
ica, just as fast as distribution can be 
set up. 

Just what is the Hermes? 

It’s the world’s lightest typewriter. 
It’s easily carried around the house or 
around the world. It weighs 8 pounds, 
11 ounces, including its built-in metal 
case. It’s 11” wide and deep, 214” high 
(in its case) against 6” to 7” for larger 
portables. 


Yet it performs exactly like a full-size 
typewriter. Its keyboard is standard 
portable size. Despite its lightness, it 
does not “creep” in use. It is solid as any 
portable machine. One year guarantee! 
A SWISS PRECISION PRODUCT 
All this for a sensationally low $68.50 (Fed. 
Tax inc.). you cannot yet find Hermes 
near you, use the coupon. 


PAILLARD PRODUCTS, INC. ws | 
265 Madison Ave., N. Y. 16, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 

© 1am interested in more information about 
the Hermes portable. 

0) .Enclosed is check or money order for 
$68.50. Please ship me, express prepaid, one 
Hermes portable. (New York City residents 
add 2% sales tax.) 
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) YOU MAY BE A NOVELIST! 


Some writers are cramped and unsuccessful in the 
short story form and need more room to express 
themselves. My NOVEL WRITING PLAN is day-by- 
day guidance through preliminary note-taking, or- 
ganizing and yoo the idea and the char- 
acters, plotting, balancing for dramatic emphasis, 
writing first draft, revision, etc. Easy to follow. Not 
sketchy outlines, complete in about 350,000 words. 
In a novel you may “‘find yourself’ as a writer. 
In the same form: “PLANNED POETRY”: Also per- 
sonal training in short story form and criticism of 
poetry and fiction. 


ANNE HAMILTON 


Literary Specialist 
745 S. Plymouth Bivd., Los Angeles 5, Calif. 





PHILADELPHIA REGIONAL WRITERS’ CONFERENCE 
June 23, 24 at the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel. 
Workshops and Lectures. 

Top Instructors and Speakers. 

For information write to: 


WALTER M. BREISH, Registrar 
P. O, Box 732 Philadelphia 5, Pa. 





MANUSCRIPT ENVELOPES 


Good quality Kraft with gummed flaps. Writers have bought 
these from me for years. 
25 9x12 and 25 9%x12'4... 
50 No. 10 and 50 No, 11... 
32 6x9 and 32 6%4x9% 
Add postage for 3 ibs. on each of first two groups and for 
2 Ibs. on third orn. 500 3 Hne name and address stickers 
printed blue—50c. Add 5c exchange to checks. 
LEE E. GOOCH, Box 202-WD, Hernando, Miss. 


Writers’ Supplies Since °35 














ELEANOR KING e 


Author's Representative 


BOOKS, NOVELS, STORIES, PLAYS, SCREEN 


ENGLISH, FRENCH, Italian, Spanish, German 
19 W. 44th — Room 900 
MU 2-6390 NEW YORK 18 











MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Assign this important work to an ex- 
pert. Publishers recommend my services. 


ELSIE AUGENBLICK 


VAnderbilt 6-0492 
342 Madison Ave. New York 17, N. Y. 

















How to Sell Coronet 
Sir: 

Coronet is always glad to receive articles or 
outlines from new writers. Most of our articles 
fall along the following lines: 

Personality Profiles—detailed, anecdotal stories 
on prominent persons or interesting human 
stories about the lesser known. Pieces on Health 
—how to keep or regain it—discussed with 
authenticity but in down-to-earth language. 
Dramatic Anecdote—adventure, disaster-tragedy, 
eyewitness or surprise ending stories, often with 
the “I-was-there” or “‘as-told-to” angle. 

Self-Improvement — example setting essays 
handled in the “how-to” approach to man’s 
problems. Inspiration stories showing the bene- 
fits of inspiring or religious experiences, handi- 
caps overcome through faith and work. Dramati- 
cally written Historical Anecdotes giving obscure 
facts about great incidents, persons or places. 

Recreation—fast-paced pieces on interesting 
hobbies, travel experiences, pets and nature. 
Science—topical discussions of important dis- 
coveries, in easily-understood language, or on 
little-known facts about natural phenomena or 
developments in various fields. Articles on the 
Personal Heroism of persons in all walks of 
life. 

Mystery—true, fact-filled tales from the realm 
of the supernatural, unsolved mysteries of his- 
tory or unusual crimes and their solution. Semi- 
documentary, anecdotal pieces on Institutional 
Accomplishments. 

Our articles should always be factual—we 








STORIES 
NOVELS 
BOOKS 





WHAT WE HAVE DONE FOR OTHERS |" | 
® $1,230 for a magazine story! 

® $750.00 Advance for a book idea! 
® $300.00 Advance for 60pp. of books! 
® "Discovery" in ESQUIRE MAGAZINE! 
® Book-of-the-Month Recommendation! 
® BEST SELLER BOOK PUBLICATION 








if you want results: Don’t market haphazardly and write blindly. Write for our free detailed circular 
before d your ipt. Th Il 


¢ fee is very low. If you want to sell—we can 





help you. 


handled on 10%, and 
we help youw sell 








Professional fiction PUBLISHER’S AGENCY 


Manuscript Placement for Authors 
highest-rate markets. 33 WEST 42nd STREET NEW YORK (18), N. Y. 
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buy no fiction—with enough name-date-place 
data to establish authenticity but not so much 
as to deaden the dramatic, colorful style that we 
require. Brief anecdotes run between 400-600 
words, while longer stories may go up to 5000 
words. 

We rarely publish controversial political or 
foreign affairs articles, and we prefer pieces 
about Americans in domestic situations. If sub- 
mitting an article containing scientific or med- 
ical information, historical dates and places, or 
obscure facts, attach a brief bibliography or list 
of sources. 

Fillers are bought on publication, but articles 
are paid for on acceptance at good rates. 
Fritz BAMBERGER, 

Editorial Director, 
Coronet, 

366 Madison Ave., 
N.Y, 16, N.Y. 


The 100 Best and I 
Sir: 

In the WritTErR’s 1949 Year Book, I notice 
that Jack and Jill Magazine is listed as one of 
the 100 Best Markets—and I made it! 

In the October issue I have a Hallowe’en 
story, entitled “Shoes for Mr. Cobb.” With this 
sale, I am now turning to juveniles. I hope I will 
soon realize more sales in the same type of 
periodicals. 

Jessie C. E. Perry, 
10 Benton St., 
Middleboro, Mass. 


Poetry Award 
Sir: 

Twayne Publishers, Inc., is a new general 
book publishing company with special emphasis 
on books dealing with the Far East. The firm 
is directed by Jacob Steinberg, formerly super- 
visor of a publishing service agency and Lecturer 
in Chinese at Columbia University. 

We are inaugurating an annual award de- 
signed to promote the writing and appreciation 
of poetry. Administered by John Ciardi, well- 
known American poet who is also serving as 
poetry editor of the firm, the award offers a 
$100 advance on royalty publication of the 
winning manuscripts. 

The Twayne Poetry Award is specifically in- 
tended as a means of encouraging new poetic 
talent, and no restriction whatever is placed 
upon the kind of poetry submitted. All writers 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


Prompt, Accurate, Dependable 
Corrasable bond. Electric typewriter. Carbon free. 
Mailed flat if desired. Satisfaction guaranteed. 50c 
per 1000 words. Short-shorts: 15c per page. 


FRANCES HOLLINGSHEAD 


Orinda 2054 
12 La Cintilla Avenue Orinda, California 














BEGINNER EARNS 
$1,819.00 


"Today | received a check for 
$165 for a story. Another | sold 
for $34. The other day | counted 
up just how much | made previ- 
ously. It amounted to $1,620.00. 
Not bad for a beginner, is it?” 
—Mrs. L. L. Gray, 2519 Hasker, 


Waco, Texas. 


Why Can't You Write? 


It's much simpler than you think! 


O MANY people with the “germ” of writing in them 
simply can’t get started. They suffer from inertia. Or 
they set up imaginary barriers to taking the first step. 

Many are convinced the field is confined to persons gifted 
with a genius for writing. 

Few realize that the great bulk of commercial writing is 
done by so-called ‘‘unknowns.’’ Not only do these thou- 
sands of men and women produce most of the fiction pub- 
lished, but countless articles on business, social matters, 
budgets, household affairs, fashions, hobbies, travel, garden- 
ing, local and club activities, etc., as well. 

Such material is in constant demand. Every week thou- 
sands of checks for $25, $50 and $100 go out to writers 
whose latent ability was perhaps no greater than yours. 


The Practical Method 


Newspaper work demonstrates that the way to learn to 
write is by writing! Newspaper copy desk editors waste no 
time on theories or ancient classics. The story is the thing. 
Every copy ‘‘cub” goes through the course of practical criti- 
cism—a training that turns out more successful authors 
than any other experience. 

That is why Newspaper Institute of America bases its 
writing instruction on the Copy Desk Method. It starts and 
keeps you writing in your own home, on your own time. 
And upon the very same kind of actual assignments given 
daily to metropolitan reporters. Thus you learn by doing, 
not by studying the individual styles of model authors. 

Each week your work is analyzed constructively by prac- 
tical writers. Gradua!ly they help to clarify your own 
distinctive style. Writing soon becomes easy, absorbing. 
Profitable, too, as you gain the ‘“‘professional’’ touch that 
gets your material accepted by editors. Above all you can 
see constant progress week by week as your faults are 
corrected and your writing ability grows. 





Have You 
Natural Ability? VETERANS: 
Our Writing Aptitude Test will This course 
reveal whether or not you have 
natural talent for writing. It will approved 
analyze your powers of observation, 


your imagination and dramatic in- for 
stinct. You’ll enjoy taking this test. 


There is no cost or obligation. . 
Seaply mail iy coupon below, _to- Veterans 
ay. Newspaper Institute of America, Pa 

One Park Avenue, New York 16. Training 





N. Y. (Founded 1925.) 











Newspaper Institute of America 
One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
Send me without cost or obligation, your 
Writing Aptitude Test and further informa- 
tion about writing for profit, as promised in 
Waiter’s Dicest, June. 


( ) Check here If eligible under the G. 1. Bill of Rights 
All corr di No 1 will call. 7-H-599 


Copyright 1949, Newspaper Institute of America. 











DONALD FRIEDE 


offers a personal 
service for writers 


For the past 26 years I have been intimately 
and actively connected with the literary world — 
as publisher, motion-picture story agent, and 
writer. As co-owner of Boni & Liveright and 
co-founder of Covici-Friede I published the first 
books of Ernest Hemingway, William Faulkner, 
Dorothy Parker, Clifford Odets, Philip Barry, 
Anita Loos and Sally Benson, as well as books by 
Theodore Dreiser, Eugene O’Neill, George S. 
Kaufman, H. Bedford-jones, Fulton Oursler, 
Frances Marion, John Steinbeck, Ben Hecht, Gene 
Fowler and Franklin D. Roosevelt, to name but 
a few. As Story Editor’ for the Myron Selznick 
and A. & S. Lyons agencies in Hollywood I repre- 
sented Ernest Hemingway, W. Somerset Mau- 
gham, MacKinlay Kantor, Christopher Morley, 
Pearl Buck, H. G. Wells, John Van Druten and 
Dudley’ Nichols, among many others, and also 
acted as motion-picture representative for books 
from virtually every major publisher and literary 
agent in the country. As a writer I have con- 
ducted a column in ‘The Hollywood Reporter’, 
published articles in ‘Esquire’ and ‘Town & Coun- 
try’, and written a novel in collaboration with 
H. Bedford-Jones (‘John Barry’, published by 
Creative Age Press), as well as my memoirs of 
the 1920’s, ‘The Mechanical Angel’, published by 
Alfred A. Knopf. 


I now offer the sum total of my experience to 
you. Every manuscript submitted to me will be 
read by me personally, and I will tell you, con- 
structively and in detail, exactly what I think of 
it, and why. If I feel that it can be made salable 
—to book publishers, magazines or motion-pic- 
tures—I will work with you step by step as you 
follow my specific suggestions for revisions and 
re-writing. I set no limit on the amount of work 
which I will do with you. My sole object is to 
help you realize all the possibilities in your manu- 
script. And when I feel that your manuscript is 
ready for submission I will place it with an agent 
of standing who will handle the selling of it for 
you on the usual ten per cent basis. 


If I undertake to work with you on your manu- 
script I will do so on a purely speculative basis of 
twenty per cent of the actual monies received by 
you from the sale of your manuscript. The only 
set fee you ever pay for my services is your 
original reading fee ($15.00 for manuscripts of 
up to 10,000 words, $20.00 for manuscripts of up 
to 20,000 words, $25.00 for manuscripts of up to 
30,000 words, and $50.00 for novels), and this 
fee will be refunded to you in full when your 
manuscript is sold. 


DONALD FRIEDE 


Hemet, California 
WYTTITITITITITITITITITT TTT TT 
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are eligible who have not yet attained book 
publication, and whose manuscripts contain 
enough material to make up a volume of from 
48 ‘to 64 pages in length, estimated on a basis 
of approximately 32 lines to the page. 

Closing date for submission of entries is July 
15, 1949. Rules governing submission of manu- 
scripts may be had upon application to: 

TwayYNeE PuBLisHERS, INc., 
42 Broadway, 
New York 4, N. Y. 


Alaskan Writers 
Sir: 

The first annual All-Alaska Writers’ Conference, 
to be held at King’s Lake, near Wasilla, on the 
Fourth of July week-end, is being planned by the 
Writers Club of Anchorage. 

The conference, open to professional and ama- 
teur writers, will feature seminars on fiction, 
poetry, drama, radio, news writing, magazine arti- 
cles and children’s stories. Each seminar will be 
under the leadership of a person specializing in 
the field of writing under discussion. 

Writers interested in attending the conference 
are urged to write to: 

LuELLA AusMAN, Secretary, 
Box 959, 
Anchorage, Alaska. 


No Easy Way 
Sir: 


The following quotes, sent me _ personally, 
from famous pens seem too good to keep to my- 
self. Finding them in my scrap book today, I’m 
passing them along for other struggling writers, 
for they were sent to me when I was struggling 
hardest and was most discouraged: 

From Walter B. Pitkin: “I gave up teaching 
classes in story writing many years ago because 
I became convinced that those who had it in 
them to write well would manage to do so with 
no Class drudgery; while those who needed the 
latter ought to be shot at sunrise some time 
during adolescence. For many years I 
have acted sincerely on two principles: first, to 
discourage as many writers as possible; and, 
secondly, to request that each new applicant 
write one million words before bothering me 
for help.” 

From Katherine Brush: “I don’t ‘just sit down 
and whack off a chapter or two’—alas! I 
work over and over a word or a line or a 
sentence or a paragraph. I work six or seven 
hours a day, every day, Saturdays and Sundays 
and holidays included—taking my holidays in 
a bunch for a month or so every year. ...I 
suppose my daily average is about five hundred 
finished words—said she shamefacedly.” 

From Hagar Wilde: “I served my appren- 
ticeship in pulp paper for three years before I 
timidly ventured to submit something to slick 
paper. The first story was accepted, which 
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may, or may not, prove that timidity is some- 
times ill-advised. Possibly the apprenticeship 
had been served before I realized it was over. 
As for the training you mentioned, I never 
had any. Like Topsy, ‘I just growed’.” 

From Albert Payson Terhune: “Nobody can 
get any permanent hold on the literary ladder 
without several years of grindingly hard work. 
However, the rewards are high, if slow in ar- 
riving.” 

From Berton Braley: “The so-called average 
mind is nearer twenty-five than fourteen. But 
assuming that it is fourteen, don’t kid yourself 
that you can reach it by writing like a fourteen- 
year-old. I have a ten-year-old son, to whom I 
tried to explain the molecular theory, recently. 
And I discovered that it took more skill in 
words, more fullness of knowledge, more clarity 
of thought, to express that theory in terms a 
ten-year-old could grasp than to explain it to a 
grown-up mentality. . . . If a writer prefers to 
write for the comparatively small group. of so- 
called intelligentsia rather than the crowd, 
that’s O. K. But let him not be superior about 
it, for he hasn’t chosen ‘the better part’ but only 
the easier.” 

From Martha Foley: “I was brought up on 
the Boston Transcript, but there always seemed 
to be some sort of access to the chambermaid sec- 
tions of the Hearst papers. Youth is not to 
be thwarted.” 

The bigger they are, the more willing they 
seem to be to give a new writer a hand. 

EstuHer L. SCHWARTZ, 
457 West 57th St., 
New York, N. Y. 


Emotionally Cautious 
Sir: 

I was deeply impressed by James Aswell’s let- 
ter in the May issue. 


Until I read that letter, it seemed that all I’d 
ever been inspired by were articles describing a 
long, hard road that finally led to a first sale and 
then gradual success. Those writings gave me an 
exalted, tingling sensation. This affected me dif- 
ferently. 1 realized how seriously one must take 
the business of being emotionally cautious. For 
the first time, I have welcomed my slow progress 
in writing as a staunch foundation for both my 
career and my character. 

HELEN GREGG, 
359 South Pacific Ave., 
Pittsburgh 24, Pa. 





MIDTOWN TYPING SERVICE 
Box 41, Morris Heights Station 
New York 53, New York 
Our typing service will help you sell your work. 
Intelligent handing. Prompt courteous service. 
All work mailed flet. 
Carbon and extra first and last pages included. 
50c per 1,000 words. 
Book Manuscripts 45c per 1.000 words 
Poetry lc per line 
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OF 
Style 


By the Staff of the University of Chicago Press 


For over 40 years 
the standard authority 
for printers, editors, 
authors, publishers, 
advertisers, journalists, 
typographers, 
and proofreaders. 


@ This is the eleventh edition of 
the book that is a one-volume li- 
brary of essential information on 
printing, publishing, and editing. 
In this new edition, the glossary 
of technical terms has been more 
than doubled in size. An entire 
new section has been added ex- 
plaining the law of copyright. Dis- 
play type faces are shown, together 
with a characters per pica count of 
each size given. Many new illus- 
trations have been included under 
Rules for Preparation of Copy, 
bringing this section up-to-date 
and making the application of 
these rules even simpler than in 
previous editions. Dozens of new 
suggestions and short-cuts are now 
numbered for easy reference. 


460 pages, $4.00, ~ Oe at all bookstores 
THE UNIVERSITY 


5750 Ellis Ave., (een Chicago 37,111. 








New 1949, 
revised, 
expanded 


CHICAGO PRESS 











KATHRN BEMIS WILSON 


Individual assistance, guidance. 
Fiction, articles, plays. Criticism, revision, 


editing, collaboraton, ghostwriting. 
Prompt service. Sales help. Rates: $1 
per 1000 words to 5000; 50c per thou- 
sand thereafter. Minimum fee $3. 


NOVELS AND PLAYS READ FREE. 


5002 Laurel Canyon Blvd. Su. 13458 
North Hollywood, California 


MAKE YOUR VACATION PROFITABLE THIS YEAR! 
PERSONAL COACHING AT MY WRITERS’ COLONY 


RESERVE Now, 1 eek to 2 mo. (July- -Aug.) Reom, meals, 
instr. In N.H. Mts. Tenth year. (Ms. ¢ all year by aah j 
MY TECHNICAL LIBRARY 


1—WRITERS: HERE’S HOW! (Basic Techni 
—-W RITERS: ap YOURSELVES! (Formu 
Ww ERS: LET’S PLOT Pl 














RIT 1 (Plots tor everythin see ee 
4—WRITER MAKE IT SELL! (Advance Techniq ++ 2.00 
5—WRITERS: LEARN TO EARN! (New appro. ach to writing) . 2.50 

ITERS: TRY SHORT SHORTS (8 types explained). 3.00 


2131 Ridge MILDRED 1. REID 


EVE WOODBURN LITERARY AGENCY 


JOHN R. THOMPSON, ASSOCIATE 


Evanston, illinois 





Experience in writing, editorial and sales 
work enables us to offer you 


EXPERT ADVICE 


on your manuscripts 
TERMS ON REQUEST 
333 East 43rd Street New York 17, N. Y. 


TYPING 


A manuscript typed neatly, accurately and technically 
perfect by a_ professional typist stands a better chance 
of being ogy! and accepted by editors. Send your work 
to one who has been in the business since 1922 

Good quality bond, mailed flat with your original. 
Carbon free. No charge for minor corrections. 

PROMPT SERVICE! 


RATES: 45¢ per 1000 words under 10,000 words 
40c per 1000 words over 10,000 words 


ARTHUR wueens 
422 So, Third St. Chambersburg, Penna. 














Trade Correspondents Wanted 
Sir: 

Leather and Shoes is looking for experienced 
news correspondents in the following areas: New 
York City, Chicago, Newark, N. J., and Auburn- 
Lewiston, Me. Familiarity with the hide and 
skin, leather and shoe industries is preferable 
though not essential. 

We are interested in news and feature coverage, 
at the executive level, of leather and shoe manu- 
facturers and wholesalers and hides and skins 
dealers. We do not touch upon the retail field 
although we cover the shoe chains. 

Correspondents should be active trade or news- 
paper reporters who can give us complete, ac- 
curate weekly news coverage. We shall be glad to 
furnish details upon request. Payment is by ar- 
rangement. 

Irvinc B. Roserts, News Editor, 
10 High St., 
Boston 10, Mass. 


Paradise on the Gi Bill 
Sir: 

Since the °48 YEAR Book carried the article 
on “Paradise On $3.00 A Day,” the letters and 
articles in WD about similar places have been 
interesting and varied. But since no one has 
revealed a set-up comparable to the one I’ve 
found here at Daytona Beach, I’ll give a few 
details for WD readers. 

I have a dormitory room for $8 a month; 
meals for $1.50 a day; all writing supplies and 
reference books free—plus the full-time services 
of an experienced fiction instructor. This is a 
17-month course at the Mary Karl Vocational 
School, and is obtainable under the GI Bill for 
veterans. For non-veterans, the cost is the 
same as above, plus tuition, for a total of 
slightly over $90 a month. 

Our instructor is Edward S. Fox, who has 
sold more than 250 fiction stories to magazines 
—including Collier’s, American, This Week, 
Toronto Star, as well as Adventure, Frontier 
Stories, Thrilling Western, etc. 


Where can you beat a set-up like this? 


Bert FRIEND, 
Box 2331, 
Daytona Beach, Fla. 





HOLLYWOOD AGENT SINCE 1919 





CHESTER C. BEMIS, Associate 





Have you something new and fresh to 
offer? If you have. we can sell it. 
SEND FOR BOOKLET: FACTS 
ABOUT WRITING and SELLING 
at STORIES and GETTING 
OUR BOOK PUBLISHED. FREE 
2 to WRITERS. 


IN THE SHADOW OF THE HOLLYWOOD STUDIOS 


STUDIOS WANT NEW IDEAS IN STORIES! 


1317 North Brighton St. 





Burbank, California 





For Expert, Capable Handling of all your manuscript problems consult: 


REINES LITERARY 


Kew Gardens, New York 


82-35 Grenfell Avenue 





SERVICE 


Vi 9-7808 
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Who's Crazy? 
Sir: 

He was a little bespectacled guy with a face 
like something usually found under cold stones. 
All night he’d been screaming. 

At 3 a. m., I went up to his apartment. 
“What’s up?” I said sleepily. 

“It’s the titles,’ he groaned. “I write detec- 
tive stories, and titles keep running through my 
mind. It’s sort of a question of—of Mind Over 
Murder.” 

“T don’t quite understand.” 

“Everything I think, everything I say comes 
out in a detective story title. In the streetcar 
today, I thought I heard the conductor say ‘Slay- 
ing Room Only.’ I stop at a bar to Cry in My 
Bier; I play a juke box and what comes out? 
Sleepy Crime Gal and I’ve Got My Blood to 
Keep Me Warm.” 

“That's terrible,” I said, backing away slowly. 

“Once Upon a Crime I was happy. Even my 
girl jilted me because I said ‘Let Me Kill You, 
Sweetheart.’ It’s this way from Night to Mourn- 
ing.” 

“T got to go,” I said weakly. 

“Well,” he sighed, “Come Up and Kill Me 
Sometime.” 

MICHAEL SToRM, 
3304 Bonnie Lane, 
Stockton, Calif. 


Non-Naturalistic Mss. 
Sir: : 

The Interplayers, Inc., the young experimental 
group that produced “him,” by e. e. cummings, 
last summer, is in the market for good, new 
scripts. 

The group has set up a new play-reading sys- 
tem. Receipt of scripts will be acknowledged the 
day they are received ; and the playwright will be 
informed whether the play has been accepted or 
not within four weeks. , 

The Interplayers have leased Carnegie Recital 
Hall for the next four summer seasons. They want 
full-length experimental scripts, preferably non- 
naturalistic to stage in their new air-conditioned 
theatre. 

Besides the cummings’ play, the group has pro- 
duced plays by Auden, Isherwood, Cocteau, and 
O’Casey. Mail all scripts to The Interplayers, 121 
Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 

Tep Isaac, 
143 West 105th St., 
New York 25, N. Y. 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


45c per thousand words up to 7500. 40c per thousand 
above 7500. Minor mistakes rectified. Send cash and 
return postage with order. Prompt service. References 
Dun & Bradstreet. 


LA BELLE LETTER SHOP 
713 Lake Road Oconomowoc, Wisconsin 














YOU CAN HIT 
7¢U( MARKETS 


Via Trial and Error Assignments 


We have been telling you 
about SSW students who hit 
the top markets—THE POST 
and COLLIER'S. (DON'T 
SHOOT, DARLING, recent- 
ly to the POST; THE WID- 
OW'S MITE to COLLIER'S.) 
But for 16 years SSW stu- 
dents have been hitting ALL 
markets—latest is Ray Marien, whose story TICKET 
TO THE MORGUE has just been sold to a leading 
pulp. "The course has been very helpful, and will 
lead me to more and better sales, even to the 
slicks," writes this author. 


Enter . . . BEGINNER . 
Exit ... SELLING WRITER 


Through the years this phrase has become associated with us. 
For years we have proved that big names have no monopoly 
on sales. S.S.W. students have sold before completing the 
course and continue to get their share of checks. We are 
proud of the fact that we train beginners to sell their very 
first stories at good rates. Since ali work is personal and 
individual, enrollment is limited. 


PRACTICAL — INEXPENSIVE 


Our story telling fundamentals are based on the famous 
writing book TRIAL AND ERROR, the frank, realistic and 
practical result of the author's experience in selling 2,000 
stories and 35 books. TRIAL AND ERROR is included with 
the assignments. 

Send now for FREE information about this proved and 
approved course in commercial fiction writing. It will tell 
you about the students who started selling while they were 
still working with us, and others who have established them- 
selves in the writing field. Most of the sales were made 
through our selling agent, one of the best in the business, 
who will handle your salable course stories on a straight 
10% commission basis. 


30 DAY MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 


The coupon below could be the beginning of your success- 
ful writing career, as it has been for others. Clip it, fill if, 
and send it. . 





STUDENT SALES 


In the ATLANTIC 
MONTHLY for June 
you will see another 
piece by a former 
SSW student, who is 
also the author of 
the best seller THE 
BIG SKY. 














VETERANS: 
Write for Special Offer. 











SUPERVISED STORY WRITING SCHOOL J 
2 East 45th Street 
New York 17, N. Y. 

Please send full information about SUPERVISED STORY 


WRITING at no obligation to me. | have (] do not have [J 
TRIAL AND ERROR. 


Approved as a correspondence school, under the laws of 
the State of New York. 











WHY SHOVEL WATER 
AGAINST THE TIDE? 


Why Hide Your Head From Facts? 
Publishers estimate that 5,000,000 people are 
trying to write for publication. Yet, 90% of our 
magazine fiction is authored by less than 500 
writers, 

WHY IS THAT? Good writing is not that scarce. 
Thousands of people can write smooth, beautiful 
prose. There is no monopoly on brains or ability, 
ideas or plots. Then why do 500 writers get all 
the checks and the others get. rejection slips? 


WELL, THINK THIS OVER: Critical analysis of 
both published and rejected stories shows that 
the only unique element possessed by successful 
writers is the knowledge of how to put a story 
together in the correct Story Form. 
95% of the stories in today's popular fiction 
magazines follow ONE Story Pattern. Not one 
“plot formula” but one "story formula.” It stares 
you in the face from the pages of every magazine 
on the stands. 
DO YOU USE THAT PATTERN? Do you cast 
the idea, plot, motivation and atmosphere... 
the plastic elements of your story ... into that 
recognized mold which gives them the proper 
Story Form? 
The MASTER FORMULA is that pattern. Nine 
out of ten published stories in the Love, Sport, 
Adventure, Sea, Air, Business Problem, 'Teen-Age 
Tribulation, Detective and other Action Story 
fields are a tacit indorsement of it. Analysis of 
over 3000 stories proves that statement. 
MASTER FORMULA is a completely new ap- 
proach to the problem of story writing. 
Nothing like it in clarity and detail has 
ever been offered before. 
Printed in graph form, it is as easy to follow as 
a road map. It shows the four sections of a story. 
The Three Manners of Presentation and the 
amount of each used by good craftsmen. 


Scenes are ruled off in contrasting color; 
points of conflict are highlighted. It shows 
the Nine Ingredients inherent to every 
story (never before published) and where 
and how many times each is used. 
It pin-points every element from "'plants"’ to "climax" 
and shows you what to write in each 100 words, 


NOT FOR the ivory-tower tenant or the starry- 
eyed dreamer who still believes in ‘‘inspiration."* 
This is for the writer who wants to SELL. 


A post card will bring details. 


MASTER FORMULA 


Box 1741 Fresno, Calif. 














Summer Hibernation 
Sir: 

During the summer months, when the Junior 
Catholic Messenger is not published, we try to 
select much of the material we will use during 
the coming school year. At present our greatest 
need is for all types of stories for children in 
grades 3 to 6—fables, legends, fairy tales, ad- 
ventures (either present day or historical back- 
ground), mystery, sport, and seasonal stories. 

We can use either single-part stories or serials 
(which may contain from two to five chapters). 
The short stories or serial installments should be 
approximately 800 to 1200 words in length. 

Our payment, made on acceptance, is by the 
story, not by the word. The minimum rate for 
short stories and for each serial installment is 
$40.00. Higher payment is made, of course, for 
stories that are particularly good. 

Sample copies and Contributor’s Guide will be 
sent on request. 

Junior Catholic Messenger, 
132 North Main St., 
Dayton 2, Ohio. 


Copy of This Month, Please 
Sir: 

If any reader has a copy or two of the now 
folded This Month magazine—February, 1946, 
issue—would they kindly advise me? I have a 
piece of work in it and no copy. 

Moni STEIN, 
337 East 79th St., 
New York, N. Y. 


All-Round Radio Market 
Sir: 

We’re in need of half-hour dramatic scripts, 
and are particularly interested in plays that have 
been bought elsewhere and on which the writer 
still has some rights left. 

As an example, the Canadian writers who sell 
“one performance rights” to the CBC and then 
find no other outlet for the same script. 

Payment is on a royalty basis, which is by con- 
tract and agreement with the author. 

Also, if any writers around the country have 
scripts that have made the rounds without a 
roost, they can send ’em here. We quite possibly 
might find them usable. In’ addition, we’re in- 
terested in smart program ideas ard formats, 
which show possibilities of being syndicated 
around the country. On this material, the sky is 
the limit. 

Replies immediate, and they'll need release 
forms. 

Cuarues H. Cook, 
Production Manager, 
Radio Script Service, 
218 N. Duke St., 
Lancaster, Pa. 
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A Finger in the Dyke 
Sir: 

Will you print the material below so that 
countless weary writers may show it to their 
relatives and friends, and perhaps put a stop 
to one of the countless annoyances which beset 
them. 


Questions That Drive Writers Mad. 


Source - 
Aunt 


Question 
How are your little writings 
coming along? 
Are you still trying to write? Someone you haven’t 
seen, in ten years. 


After all, you’re still my 





child, aren’t you? Parent 
Some of the stuff you read 
now-a-days; why shouldn’t 
your’s go over? Friend 
How much have you pub- 
lished, dear? Enemy 
When are you going to get 
a job? Mate 


Mrs. E. R. JoHNson, 
2205 Shenandoah, 
St. Louis 4, Mo. 


The Checks Are Waiting 
Sir: 

Through WrirtEr’s Dicest I contacted my gag 
writers; then there was a temporary lapse in my 
cartooning activities. I’ve now resumed my work, 
and, as a result, some gags I previously sent out 
have sold. There are checks for L. B. Carr and 
Bob Ervay if I can contact them again through 
your columns. Seems they have moved from their 
former addresses. 

OweEN Day, 
1504 Enderly Place, 
Fort Worth 4, Texas. 


Off to Pearl St. 
Sir: : 
' Effective immediately, Sportfolio is moving its 
offices from 35 W. 53rd St., New York 19, N. Y. 
Please address all correspondence intended for the 
editorial offices to: 

Sportfolio, 

444 Pearl St., 

New York 7, N. Y. 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Promptly, accurately by -experienced writer's 





typist. Minor editing. One carbon. 50c per 
1,000. Return postage paid. 
THOMAS PAYTES, VA. 
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SEND FOR YOUR COPY OF 


THIS AMAZING BOON to WRITERS 
LIMITED SUPPLY AVAILABLE 


“HOW 70 WRITE | 
SUCCESSFULLY 


WHY 9 out.of 10 WRITERS FAIL 
24 PAGES---PRICE 87,00 
= « MSE « 


THE SHERWOOD BRIEFWAY 


Stop wasting time on stories that don’t sell! 
Double your writing income—and more — by 
devoting your writing talent wholly to soundly 
plotted, character motivated, action packed 


STORIES THAT SELL. 


A MUST for all writers, $1.00 
INTRODUCTORY OFFER. ACT FAST! 


FAY M. SHERWOOD 


Author, Professor, World Traveler, 
Radio Artist, Lecturer 


1421 So. Walnut Grove Ave., Rosemead, Calif. 














MAREN ELWOOD’S 
LATEST BOOK FOR WRITERS 


LA A 





This internationally-known authority on 
writing technique tells you first what not to 
do ... next explains why . .. then shows you 
what should be done ... and how it should 
be done. This new book spotlights the one 
hundred-eleven most common errors made by 
the average writer . .. and you are shown 
how to avoid making these mistakes. 


Eye-opening examples give this new writers’ 
handbook the punch of her widely-acclaimed 
books, CHARACTERS MAKE YOUR STORY 
and WRITE THE SHORT SHORT. 


See Your Errors as the Editor Sees Them! 
Order your Autographed Copy Now--$2.95 


GEHRETT-TRUETT-HALL, Publishers, 
1608 No. Vermont Ave., Los Angeles 27, Calif. 


Please send me..............-----:+- autographed copy(ies) of 
111 DON’TS FOR WRITERS by Maren Elwood at 
$2.95 per copy. 


Name 





Street Address. 











City. Zone. State 
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RICHARD K. ABBOTT, Editor 


: Wr iter's | a : ; LOUISE DREIFUS, Managing Gate < 





ESTHER LAMB, HAZEL McHUGH © 
Associcte Editors © * 


‘Digest ee : : IDA MASINI, Editorial Secretary 


ARON M. MATHIEU, Business Manager 
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able artists; punctual printers; agents for Great Britain and the Continent; distribution at 
home and abroad. 


If you have a typewritten MS on any subject — (30,000 words and up) you are cordially 
invited to submit it, with the complete certainty on your part that it will be read without 
delay, and of course free. 
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Congratulations Always Welcome 
Sir: 

I should like to congratulate the Dicest on 
two current articles, May issue, viz., “I Was 
a Hollywood Agent,” by Donald Friede, and the 
little piece by Leo Shull. Both contributions were 
not only as refreshing as an honest landlord in 
Miami, but made me happy that J have paid up 
my subscription to 1951. 

Tom TuurspDay, 
Box 707, Miami P. O., 
Miami 4, Florida. 
Hold It, Fido 
Sir: 

A $25 prize will be awarded by CHarcE, 
makers of candy for dogs, for photos of dogs 
selected for use in their advertisements. Simply 
send in your favorite dog snapshot; candid, 
human-interest pictures are preferred. 

You may enter as many photos as you like, 
but be sure to enclose a stamped, self-addressed 
envelope if you wish your photos returned. Ad- 
dress your entry to: 

Cuarce Candy for Dogs, 
Cincinnati 32, Ohio. 


You'll Learn Yet ° 
Sir: 

Although W. C. Fields used to remark that a 
boob is an awful thing, even the smartest of us 
can be squirrely in some respect. 

The foregoing is inspired by the fact that for 
the two-thousandth time in fourteen years I’ve 
tried to cram a big word in adequate space at 
the end of a line by the simple (yeah, simple) 
process of speeding up my typing. I’m a sucker 
every time! 

Eric Frank RUSSELL, 
44, Orrell Road, Orrell, 
Liverpool. 20. England. 


Philadelphia Conference 
Sir: 

The various writers’ clubs of Philadelphia and 
vicinity have just completed plans for the first 
Philadelphia writers’ conference. It will be held 
on June 23 and 24 with an introductory dinner 
and speakers on the evening of the 23rd, all at 
the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel. We have secured 
the best instructors and lecturers. Rates will be 
reasonable. For further information write to: 

WattTeER M. Breisu, Registrar, 
4223 N. 3rd St., 
Philadelphia 40, Pa. 








For accurate, neat and dependable work consult: 


GLORIA SHAIN, Jypz 


45c per thousand words, plus return envelope and 
postage. One carbon free. 


82-35 Grenfell Street, 
Vi, 9- 


Kew Gardens, New York 
7808 : 











“The future belongs to those who prepare 
for it now.’ 


MAREN ELWOOD 


Author’s representative, literary collaborator. 
Author of the current non-fiction best seller, 
CHARACTERS MAKE YOUR STORY 
(Houghton Mifflin), Book-of-the-Month Club 


recommendation ; 


WRITE THE SHORT-~ 


SHORT (The Writer, Inc.), and her latest 
book, 111 DONT’S FOR WRITERS, pub- 
lished by Gehrett-Truett-Hall. 


Fiction 
Radio - 
English 

f Pi ' eae og 
iow to 

Pro essiona Public S aking 
ss Humor ritin 
Training Prob. of the Prof. Writer 


For Writers 


Mystery & Detective 
Article & Feature 
Advertising 


Newspaper 
Publicity 
Juvenile 


Screen 


(Approved for Veterans; 
also non-quota Foreign Students) 


Established 1923 


Study by mail. 
manuscript criticism . 


Studio lectures. 
Personal, directed 


Individual 


writing. For information write: 


MAREN ELWOOD, Agent 


4949 Hollywood Bivd., 


Hollywood 27, California 











Courses in 


MAGAZINE WRITING 
Fiction—Non-Fiction 
Practical home study training for 
those who must work in spare time 


HE Magazine Institute, a private school owned and 

operated by successful writers and editors, offers 
practical, up-to-date training in story and article writ- 
ing. You work in your own home. Every assignment 
you send is returned with detailed criticism. 


EXPERT INSTRUCTION 


An experienced writer or editor 
takes you in hand, answerin 
your questions, helping zou fin 
the type of work for_which you 
are naturally suited. Before long 
you are writing in your own home 
fiction stories, essays, short 
sketches, whatever you are_best 
suited to do. Send for FREE 
CATALOG today. Canadians 
mas make payments in Canadian 
un 


The Magazine Institute, Inc., Dept. 





VETERANS: 


The course ap- 
proved for vet- 
erans' training. 











86-A, 50 Pogpeteiier 


Plaza, Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N 





THE MAGAZINE INSTITUTE, Inc. 


Dept. 86-A, 50 Rockefeller Plaza 


Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N. Y. 
Please send your free catalog, without obligation, to: 


Coe ee eer eee ere rereseeeseeeerese 


(Inquiries confidential. No salesman will call) 


( 





) Check here if eligible under G. I. Bill 
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Every script listed above was submitted on ‘‘newcomers"’ basis by writers who had not sold before. The sales 
are typical of the seven hundred SMLA makes each year for new writers. 
We'll be happy to see some of your work, 


SERVICE: 


If your material is salable, we'll sell it to the best possible markets at best possible rates, and cover sale of additional 
rights throughout the world. If your material is unsalable as it stands but can be repaired, we’ll g've you detail-by-detail 
advice on how to repair it, so that you may, without additional charge, return it to us for sale. And if your material is 
completely unsalable, we’ll tell you why, and give you specific advice on how to avoid those errors in future material. 
We report within two weeks. 


TERMS: 


Professionals: If you are selling fiction or articles regularly to national magazines, or have sold a book to a major 
publisher within the past year, we’ll be happy to discuss handling your output on straight commission basis of 10% on 
all American sales, 15% on Canadian sales, and 20% on British and other foreign sales. 

Newcomers: As recompense for working with beginners or newer writers until you begin to earn your keep through sales, 
our fee, payable with material sent, is five dollars per script for scripts up to 5,000 words, one dollar per thousand words 
for additional thousands and final fraction (for example, seven dollars for a script of 6,775 words.) $25 for books of all 
lengths; information on other types of material on request. We drop all fees after we make several sales for new clients. 
A stamped, self-addressed envelope, please, with all manuscripts. 


SCOTT MEREDITH LITERARY AGENCY, 1650 BROADWAY, N. Y. 19, N. Y. 
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WRITER'S DIGEST, 


JUNE, 1949 





Formula 
for 


Success 


Don’t scoff at formula in fiction—apply 


the tests below to your own stories 


I’D CERTAINLY hate to invest my money in 
any house, medicine or automobile alleged- 
ly concocted entirely on inspiration, with- 
out any plan, formula or recipe. But for 
some reason, many people seem to think 
it’s boorish to use formulas in fiction. 

I don’t think these people understand 
just what fiction formula is, and I bet they 
still think privately that arithmetic is some- 
thing you do with apples, because their 
primary teacher used apples to illustrate 
one plus one. 

Ninety per cent, maybe more, of today’s 
American magazine short fiction is formula 
stuff with a pattern anybody can pick out 
—once he or she learns what formula is. 
Practically anybody can learn to apply his 
or her own version of that formula in 
original writing, too. 

Certainly it’s true that many great writ- 
ers are born that way, and still others learn 
painfully to apply an-art they can never 
explain. Blind Tom, the famous Negro 
pianist, born with melody in his hands, 
never could tell just how he did it. But 
if you were not so fortunate, if you have 
to learn how, why is it wicked or unfair 


By Foster-Harris 


to see how the successful do it, to learn 
what editors are unconsciously conditioned 
to expect? 

If you’re going to attempt to write and 
sell popular fiction, the first thing you need 
to realize is that the materials of your 
story—the setting, characters, problem, etc. 
—are utterly distinct and separate from 
the pattern, the true formula, of the story. 

Pure story formula has nothing whatever 
to do with any specific people or places, 
tangible problems or objective things. It is 
like pure mathematics, applying equally to 
microbes and macrocosms. It is, strictly 
speaking, not art at all (which, of course, 
is one reason why people who can’t tell 
art from sour apples poo-poo it) but 
science. 

Don’t take my word for this. After you 
have read this formula pattern carefully, 
take -any American short fiction magazine 
you please and read a story at random. 
Then see if you can’t write the formula, 
check out the decision, the action and re- 
ward, or punishment. Try your own suc- 
cessful stories and see if you didn’t ‘uncon- 
sciously do in them what you ought also 
to know how to do consciously. 
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Let’s examine this formula: 

First, what is the purpose of fiction? 
People will usually say they. read stories 
for “escape” or “entertainment” or “relaxa- 
tion” or some such reason; just as they may 
say they eat for the nice taste, smell or ap- 
pearance of the food. But those are not 
the prime reasons either for eating or read- 


ing. 
No Pattern, No Vitamins 


Basically, people read to indoctrinate 
their subconscious minds with patterns of 
action, precisely as they eat food to store 
up energy for future actions. The action 
pattern of a story, then, is the food value, 
its vitamin content. If your story hasn’t got 
any such pattern, it’s a clay bon-bon. 

A “pattern of action” may be kind of 
hard to visualize. But consider that to 
every possible, human problem there is 
(or at least so we want to believe) a 
“right” way and a “wrong” way out. The 
idea of a story is: to magnetize the sub- 
conscious mind of the reader so he will 
know “right” from “wrong,” so he'll know 
in which way to act in any similar, future 
situation. And that brings up Point Two. 

The second problem is that of orienta- 
tion. The major distinction between art and 
science is that science is invariably third 
person plural, art, first person singular. 
What this means to you, the fiction writer, 
is that you must write your story in just 
the opposite way to that which you would 
use in writing objectively, writing a news 
story or a scientific paper. In the last analy- 
sis, all fiction stories are confession stories 
about my personal, particular problem, my 
struggles with it, my individual solution or 
failure. 

Check this in the magazines. Notice how, 
in practically all of the stories, one charac- 
ter speedily turns into me, a composite, 
mystic trinity of Author-Character-Reader. 

The viewpoint character may be written 
about in the grammatical third person, 
seemingly just like the other characters in 
the tale. But look more closely, and you 
will discover he is very differently handled. 
His private thoughts are told, his alone, his 
plans, his schemes; furthermore, he is al- 
most always in the active voice. He “glares,” 
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whereas other characters’ “eyes flash an- 
grily.” The story is related only as he sees, 
hears, feels and thinks about it. In short, 
he is actually a me, the focus and fix of the 
story, just as the first person singular “I” 
would be the focal point in a confession 
yarn. 

The third point is the story problem and 
its solution. Invariably, a good short story 
concerns itself with a conflict of two emo- 
tions in the same breast, a battle which 
apparently cannot be reconciled. 

You can write it as Love vs Honor, Pride 
vs Love, Loyalty vs Ambition, or however 
else you choose. There are millions of pos- 
sible combinations; since, in addition to 
the simple emotions, like love, hate or fear, 
you can also use such conditioned emotions 
as Love of Family or of Country (Patriot- 
ism) or Neurotic Fear. 

These emotions must conflict simultane- 
ously in the same breast, remember. Your 
real story, the actual formula application, 
deals with these real but intangible feelings 
inside one character, usually the hero or 
heroine. To show the emotions and their 
conflict, you must, of course, project them 
in external characters, objects and events. 
Just as you look in a mirror to shave, or 
powder your nose, although you certainly 
aren’t shaving or powdering the mirror 
itself. 


Solve with a Parable 


The clearest way to demonstrate the solv- 
ing process is through a parable. Suppose 
you're out in a boat with a fish spear. Down 
there in the clear water, a few feet to one 
side, you suddenly spy a fish. If you drive 
your spear directly at the spot where you 
see the fish, will you get him? 

Most certainly not! When light rays pass 
from water into air or vice versa, a mysteri- 
ous phenomenon called refraction occurs. 
The light rays are bent so that the fish 
appears plainly to be where it is not and 
most positively is where you can see defi- 
nitely it isn’t. 

That is what fiction is about. The one 
greatest problem of mankind. Just how does 
one reach out from this opacity in which 
we live, this Present, into that infinitely 
rarer and differing medium, the Future, to 
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gain one’s desired end, to catch that fish. 
This problem has been with us since the 
First Man climbed down from the family 
tree. 

Surely in looking from Present to Fu- 
ture, from one estate to another so differ- 
ent, we must anticipate a refraction which 
deceives the senses, a transposition and 
transfiguration tremendously more complex 
than merely that which we find when we 
look from air down into water. Cold logic 
and the whole empirical experience of man- 
kind both say this is so. You have experi- 
enced: it repeatedly yourself. Well, the se- 
cret, the essence, the purpose of fiction is 
to teach the reader to handle just this sort 
of refractory problem. 


The trick is reversal. Always, in a good 
story, the hero or heroine, the one in whose 
breast lies the conflict, reaches an instant 
where he’ must choose finally between the 
two embattled desires. 
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He may be conscious of the nature of this 
instant, or he may not. He may, that is, 
either choose deliberately or instinctively. 
No matter, What does matter is that, at the 
instant of decision, one of the desires is al- 
ways right—meaning morally right—the 
other is by far the more desirable. The 
wrong way, the broad easy highway, is al- 
ways the one down which you see the fish, 
clearly and, you think, quite unmistakably. 

Always at this instant of decision, the 
hero chooses and acts on that choice, put- 
ting his decision into being. He must al- 
ways choose for himself in today’s fiction. 
Nobody else may choose for him, nor may 
he be compelled to take either course. © 

Always, if he chooses the morally right 
path, though at the instant of decision this 
path apparently offers him nothing, why up 
the way, suddenly he gains everything. Al- 
ways, if he chooses the morally wrong 
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course, the way proves fruitless, and he ends 
in defeat and disaster. 

This trick of reversal is the affirmation of 
what all normal men and women wish 
fervently to believe, what their higher logic, 
as opposed to their senses, tells them is true: 
that there is a way from the doubt and 
darkness and futility and pain of this pres- 
ent to happiness and peace ahead. Though 
it be even more intangible than that other 
power which holds a compass needle to the 
north, still it is just.as real. Follow this way 
and neither in life nor in death is there 
anything to do the good man harm. 

Want to check? The two-gun hero in the 
Western faces black disaster. Honor says 
stay and die; fear says run, what good is 
honor to a dead man? But your two-gun 
hero chooses honor, just the same. (Check 
the Western magazines and see if he 
doesn’t.) He stays, fights and—magnificent 
reversal—emerges alive, triumphant, up to 
his ears with new won honor. Or the little 
gal in the ladies’ slick magazine. 

Aw, now, po’, lil’ thing! If she doesn’t 
buy the costly bridesmaid’s gown, she can’t 
go to the society wedding; she loses all her 
old, high social friends. But if she does 
buy it, she’s gotta use hubby’s hard-earned 
nestegg, doublecross good ole Bill. What 
does she do? 

You know darn well! “I —TI can’t spend 
Bill’s nestegg to buy that dress,” she tells 
the bride-to-be so bravely; and the bride 
shrieks out, “Why you loon baby! (Rever- 
sal, see?) Aunt Mefooshy’s buying all the 
gowns and flowers too! Bless your faithful, 
little heart, you go right down... .” Of 
course, this isn’t pree-cisely what she said, 
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because, for one thing, they copyright this 
stuff, can you imagine? But, so help me, 
I’m transposing for you right from off the 
print. Or if you’d rather, take a sophisti- 
cated sheet like The New Yorker. 

Telling its story in its own curious, re- 
versed fashion, writing carefully all around 
the yarn, as you might make a mold. But 
otherwise, the formula fits. Or Collier’s, 
Good Housekeeping, Adventure, The Atlan- 
tic, Boy’s Life. You name one. j 


It’s amusing, after you get the hang of 
spotting formula and pattern, to see how 
often some veddy intellectual mag and 
some red ridin’ Western will hit the stands 
with exactly the same plot problem, same 
decision, same solution. Of course, they 
shoot a few more in the Westerns, which 
the intellectuals could use more of, and they 
go in more for psychiatry and such in the 
literaries, which gosh knows a lot of West- 
ern heroes, . . . 


There’s just one purpose to fiction, one 
formula, for short stories at least. True, 
as with white and black magic, you will 
find both pattern and its reversal. But if 
you know it properly forwards, you’ll have 
small trouble recognizing it done backwards 
too. This is all you need to know about 
story formula. 


Add a few hundred gallons of sweat and 
tears, a final recognition of your own re- 
versal, that only when you hate your copy 
(but can’t see one more thing to do to it) 
is it ready to go; this plus a couple of mil- 
lion written words teaching your dumb 
fingers to know and apply all these things 
too, and you’ve got it! Pfft, like that! 
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A free-lancer fortifies himself and prepares 


By Harold Helfer 


FoR THREE years now it has been blood, 
sweat and tears. But, as Winnie implied, it 
is preferable to servitude. Servitude, to 
me, is having a regular job in which you 
have to report to work at a certain time 
and write about things they want you to 
write about and in a way they think it 
ought to be written until you get off at a 
certain time. 

I wouldn’t want to kid anybody, though. 
If I worked as hard for an employer as I 
do pecking away at my typewriter, they’d 
have the law on him for keeping a slave. 
And ‘besides being handcuffed to a type- 
writer, instead of one employer I have 
dozens of unseen, shadowy bosses behind 
mahogany desks whom I must please or 
else. 

Still I’m on my way to freedom. I have 
two main goals: One is to own a place of 
my own; the other is to write entirely the 
way I please. I figure that it’s necessary 
to have my own home in order to create 
the economic situation that wil) permit me 


to sink or swim as a full-time wr:ter 


to write more nearly as I choose. It’s like 
in a war where a base of operations is 
always fundamental. For a free-lancer, a 
base of operations is his only security. 
When the checks suddenly stop coming 
and there’s a deadly lull, he can batten 
down the hatches of his homestead fortress 

and ride out the storm. 

I am speaking as one who missed his 
share of meals during the depression and 
who felt so wonderful when a newspaper 
put him to work at $14.50 a week that he 
was unable to go to sleep that night but 
instead walked unmindfully through a 
misty rain, thinking this surely must be 
heaven, 

After a decade of the comfortable se- 
curity of a weekly pay check, it wasn’t easy 
to decide to toss it aside and free-lance full: 
time. Moreover, I had a wife now and a 
couple of kids entirely dependent on me. 

But it was ultimately the wife and kids 
that decided me on the plunge. When I 
worked on the paper, and even before, I 
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always had pictured myself as someday 
being a sure-enough author, which, to me, 
meant a writer of fiction. When I was 
nine I sat down and wrote a mystery story 
in green ink and sent it off. (I deliberately 
chose green ink because I thought it would 
make the yarn seem more eerie.) But my 
ventures into the field of fiction had been 
spasmodic and unpredictable, and I never 
made a sale or got any encouragement from 
an editor. 

I guess I was a pretty good newspaper- 
man. I’d beaten out some college graduates 
for the job, whereas I’d been lucky, the 
way the depression had descended on my 
family, to even get through high school. On 
the paper I kept getting bigger and better 
assignments, my pay kept going up and, 
finally, I even had a column. I got passes 
to all the shows, wrestling matches and 
what not. And still I had that hankering 
to write fiction that wouldn’t let me settle 
down and feel content. 


The Fever Is Low 


It was a fever which I kept pretty well 
under control for the most part, although 
every now and then I would sit down and 
knock out a yarn. I always sent it to 
Liberty or Collier’s, and they always sent it 
right back and that was the end of it. I 
never bothered to send it out again or 
rewrite. I think now that those stories 
were more of a concession to my day-dream 
of looking upon myself as a coming author 
than an earnest effort toward achievement. 

Then along came the war and I got into 
the Marines. I applied for a combat cor- 
respondent’s job, which I didn’t get. There 
could be a lot of time on your hands in 
the service. I began to write things and 
send them off to magazines. Sometimes 
they were fiction, sometimes articles, some- 
times even a poem. The fiction would 
always come back in a hufry, but sometimes 
an article or a poem would stick some- 
where. One poem, wondering how some 
religious personage could have lamented 
the destruction of a religious symbol of an 
edifice and not said anything about the 
people being maimed and slaughtered all 
around him, was published in Free World; 
and I got a letter from somebody saying 
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that it was the greatest poem ever written. 
Of course, in my journalistic dispassionate 
judgment, I had to make some reserva- 
tions about this, but still I didn’t mind 
getting the letter at all. It spurred on my 
typewriting activities. 

Then one day I noticed in Leatherneck, 
the Marine Corps magazine, that it was 
holding a monthly fiction contest for Ma- 
rines. So I wrote a story about a Jap who 
was an ex-ham actor from Hollywood and 
who, out on Guadalcanal, had evolved a 
scheme to trap some Marines by pretend- 
ing death. He would have gotten away with 
it too, except that he couldn’t resist ham- 
iness to the end with the result that his 
phony act was detected. The story was 
accepted. Encouraged, I wrote another 
Marine story. This time I not only got a 
bond but an offer -to join the Leatherneck 
staff. I accepted. 

So, after twenty years of fiction writing, 
if you count my effort in green ink, it was 
at last to mean a decisive change in my 
life. On Leatherneck, I was given stand- 
ard reportorial assignments, but whenever 
I could squeeze in the time, I tried my 
hand at fiction. Even when I went over- 
seas, and the magazine had to be supplied 
with accounts of military goings-on, I still 
found time for fiction. I developed a fic- 
titious character over there by the name of 
Peepsight, a slap-happy but indefatigable 
Marine, who got as much space as General 
Vandegrift in the magazine. 


Free—For What? 


Then, after three and a half years in the 
Marines, the day came—discharge. But 
this was really D-Day for me. I had to 
make up my mind one way or the other. 
Was it a job or was it to be on my own? I 
felt my knees buckling. After all, there was 
local glory and a fair pay check awaiting 
me back home. And, to complicate matters, 
was the fact that a couple of years before 
I had submitted a piece to The Woman, 
about the conception of the ideal girl GI’s 
carried around with them, which Tom 
Farrell, the publisher, had thought well 
enough of not only to accept but also to 
offer me a job when I got out of the 
service. 
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Still, I didn’t want any editorial job, not 
even on a magazine. I wanted to write on 
my own. I thought of my wife and the 
two kids; and I said to myself, no, I guess 
I'd better accept where there’s a regular 
check coming in. Maybe someday, if I can 
ever get enough ahead financially, I'll 
launch into free-lancing. 

But, I thought, if you get back into the 
habit of a regular check, it will be harder 
than ever for you to break away. You're 
not getting any younger. If you’re ever 
going to make the break, you should do it 
now. Sure, the wife and kids will have to 
Sweat it out with you; but, after all, free- 
lancing is where your heart is, and, if you 
come through, all of you will gain the 
benefits. There comes a time in every man’s 
life when he finds himself at the crossroads, 
when he must decide between established 
security and the terrifying road to the 
unknown with its threat of abysmal failure 
and its promise of immortal glory. It’s a 





"Il come with lesson 12." 


gamble, but, if you really want to make 
good for your family in a big way, this is 
the chance you've got to take. ; 

And that’s how I talked myself into 
free-lancing. I feel like I’ve come a pretty 
far piece—but the distance ahead is still 
so terribly, terribly far. 

Sometimes I used to think I’d made a 
truly giant stride, but I have found there 
is no such thing; it’s a slow, plodding, day- 
by-day struggle. When I sold my first story 
to Esquire, I shouted, “Jo! Jo!” at my wife 
and was so excited I almost fell down the 
stairs running to her. I felt that at last I 
had arrived. But it still seems just as hard 
as ever for me to sell a story to Esquire, 
and the rejection slips that come from 
them are no nearer being negotiable cur- 
rency than when I was nine years old and 
writing in green ink. 

There is some difference, though. I don’t 
feel that a rejection slip is now necessarily 
the final answer. I send the story to some 
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other magazine—and sometimes, some- 
where along the line, it’s accepted. Fur- 
thermore, many of the rejection slips now 
have personal notations, which do give off 
some warmth. Even more important, I 
know that no matter how flat and cold a 
rejection slip looks, everything you submit 
is given a reading. 

Free-lancing full time means just that. 
You can’t take a day off here or a week off 
there. For instance, every Saturday morn- 
ing I go to the store and lug home gro- 
ceries for the whole week. The groceries 
are heavy, but I don’t want to take the 
time to make the trip any more often. But, 
no matter how precariously my back may 
sway, my mind is always groping for a 
yarn. One Saturday morning a couple of 
squirrels scampered across my path. All 
the rest of the trip I kept working two 
squirrels into a story. As soon as I put my 
grocery bags down, I began knocking out a 
piece on the typewriter about two squirrels. 
I called it “Nuts To You” and sold it to 
St. Anthony Messenger. 

I write about anything and everything. 
Besides St. Anthony Messenger and Esquire, 
I’ve sold fiction, ranging from sentimental 
stories about kids to hardboiled murder 
plots, to Story, Sir, Argosy, Varsity, Pen, 
Western Family, Household, Phantom De- 
tective, Victorian, Letter, South, Montreal 
Standard, Link, Holy Name Journal, 
Townsend Weekly and other publications. 

I’ve sold articles, dealing with everything 
from amorous mosquitoes to quirks of pho- 











tographers, to Nation’s Business, Future, 
Journal of Living, American Legion, True 
Detective, Foreign Service, Extens.on, Pag- 
eant, True, Blue Book, Rotarian, etc. Ive 
sold editorials to Kiwanis, Victorian and 
other magazines of that sort. I’ve sold fil- 
lers to Reader’s Digest, Coronet, Your Life 
and the like. I write for trade journals, 
and I enter all the contests. I’ve had one 
of my Esquire stories televised. 


Maybe the last couple of paragraphs will 
make someone think, Gee, what’s this guy 
complaining about, he’s getting up there, 
isn’t he? Well, I’m not complaining, and 
I’m not saying I’m not getting up there. 
What I am saying is that it’s relentlessly 
hard work and that the gloom frequently 
blots out all the rays of sunshine. When I 
tell you that I work night and day, I mean 
it literally. 


I Work Because I like It 


But the reason I keep driving myself on 
is that I love it. I don’t necessarily mean 
the hard and constant work; I mean the 
free-lancing. It’s wonderful to be on you 
own, to be your own city editor and re- 
portorial staff. Someday I hope to take it 
easier. 

Once I establish my base of operations, 
I’m going to do a lot of travelling. I’ve 
learned the magazine ropes well enough to 
make it pay. If I run into some kind of 
peculiar monastery or religious set-up out 
where I am, I know that there’ll be any 
number of religious publications interested 
in it. If it has to do with sport, bullfight- 
ing or something, I know the magazines, 
from True to Sir, that are apt to go for 
it. If there’s a business angle, Ill whip 
out something for Nation’s Business, Forbes, 
Future or possibly Rotarian. As far as the 
travelling experiences themselves go, I can 
peddle them to Ford Times, Highway 
Traveler, Holiday or some such magazine. 
And all the time, I'll be enjoying a new 
kind of life and lapping up new surround- 
ings and character ideas for my fiction. I 
was in Mexico for a week’s visit a dozen 
years ago, and I still find myself writing 
yarns with Mexican backgrounds and even, 
occasionally, selling one. 
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You see what a wonderful life it can be 
and how full of freedom! But, before I 
do my meandering, I want to have a place 
of my own, a fortress of shelter for my 
family. We would have been pretty close 
to having it, except that there has been a 
tragic illness in my family which has 
drained off much of the money. This is 
just something which can happen, of course, 
and it has emphasized for me all over again 
that a free-lancer with a family does need 
that base of operations. 

Eventually, as you may have surmised, I 
hope to do nothing but write fiction, most- 
ly books. I want to write only abou* the 
things I truly wish to write about, and that, 
to me, is being as free as one can be in 
this world. Of course, maybe there always 
will be the temptation to consider commer- 
cial possibilities as you write, but after you 
have achieved a certain economic status, 
that becomes a matter of character. My 
own feeling is that the more nearly you 
write as you wish, the finer the product is 
bound to be, and therefore the greater re- 
ward awaits you, materially as well as any 
other way. 

If I had to give up free-lancing now, it 
would break my heart. No other job could 
possibly hold the fascination and the ex- 
citement. There is absolutely nothing that 
can hold a candle to the tremendous stir 
generated inside ycu when the postman’s 
footsteps approach the house. What will 
it be? Has The Saturday Evening Post 
finally decided to bite? Or will there be a 


$10 check from some Sunday supplement? 
Or will some book publisher say that he 
has liked a story of yours he has seen in 
print and would like to see you try a book 
for him (this has happened to me once) ? 
Or will some rich old lady write that she 
was so touched by some cat story you wrote 
that she has decided to leave you $1,000,000 
(this hasn’t happened yet, but I did get a 
key to the city from some town I had 
written about)? Or will it be just a rash 
of rejection slips (this happens lots and lots 
of times) ? 

I positively hate holidays. That means 
the postman isn’t coming, and the day is 
always dull and forsaken. I don’t much 
like Tuesdays either, because it is always 
a light mail day. 

I read practically not at all. This is very 
bad. When I get my fortress and am able 
to let up, I shall read a lot. I have talked 
to writers who feel that reading isn’t essen- 
tial, but I disagree. I know it always stimu- 
lates me. I never read deliberately for con- 
structive purposes or ideas but, if it is some- 
thing I like, I get all perked up with in- 
spiration. Once I remember I got a col- 
lection of John O’Hara’s Pal Joey stories, 
which are done in letter form, as you may 
know. The next day I was writing a story 
in letter form. Instead of it being about a 
hard-hearted heel and his women victims, 
it was about a boy and a dying dog. I sold 
it to Household. Of course, most inspira- 
tion transitions aren’t that obvious. 


Read and Write 


I did read a lot when I was a boy, 
though, and I think quite a few things 
stuck to me unconsciously (which probably 
is the very best ands truest way to gain in- 
sight), and one of the principal things I 
would tell anybody who wanted to write 
was to read a great deal. About the only 
other principal thing is to write a great 
deal. 

The desire to write is essential, but it is 
not enough. Just to say, “I’d like to write 
and I know I can, too, if I only had the 
chance,” won’t do. You have to create the 
chance. The greatest writers have had to 
face the problem not only of putting ap- 
propriate words on paper but of creating 
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a situation that would allow them to write 
in the first place. 

I am trying to solve this matter by writ- 
ing as much as I can, practically all my 
waking hours. I know one fellow, a govern- 
ment employe, who gets up at four in the 
morning and writes from then until break- 
fast. I know a girl, a lawyer’s secretary, 
who smuggles books into the office in her 
purse and reads them when her boss is out 
and then writes her head off when she gets 
home at night. 


Take the Plunge 


Now, of course, people have started 
writing by doing so part-time. Generally, 
there is no other way. But, sooner or later, 
the time comes when you’ve got to decide 
whether you want to take the plunge and 
go into free-lancing whole Hog. This hap- 
pens either because you’ve done so well in 
part-time writing that you feel like you’re 
wasting your time doing anything else; or 
because you haven’t done well at all, and 
you figure the only way to make a real test 
is to jump in all the way and see. It is 
very true, I think, that you can never be 
sure whether you can get by as a writer 
unless you give all your time to it, the sum 
total of your strength, energy and mind. 
You can’t tell whether or not you can swim 
by sticking your toes into the water or even 
a whole foot. 

Of course, it would be extremely wise 
for these plungers to have stacked away 
a few hundred bucks or so until some 
checks start coming in. The only other 
advice to give is the same as you would 
give anybody in unaccustomed water: 
Flail, brother, flail like hell. 

If a magazine returns a story, send it 
out again (after all, that’s just one editor’s 
opinion) and sit down and bat out another 
story. If stories keep coming back again 
and again, and if you still have faith in 
them, keep sending them out again and 
again. There’s always one more place to 
send them. And keep having faith in them 
as long as you can, even if you have to talk 
yourself into it. And, no matter what hap- 
pens, keep writing new stories. 

What I considered one of the turning 
points in my free-lance career happened 
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like this: I wrote a piece about a con- 
demned man who liked to play solitaire. 
When I was finished with it, I felt a surge 
of excitement. I called out to my wife, “Jo, 
I’ve done a story that I really like—I feel 
like I’ve found myself in it—anyway re- 
member the name—‘Solitaire’-—I just feel 
like it’s got to sell.” 

Well, I sent it to Esquire, and it came 
back. And I sent it to Sir, and it came 
back. And I sent it to a lot of other places, 
and it came back. I couldn’t understand 
it. I hadn’t been free-lancing too long, 
things weren’t going as well as I had hoped 
and the “Solitaire” rejection slips seemed 
like a particular blow to the solar plexus. 
In fact, things looked so bleak that I kept 
pacing in front of an old clock with a 
moose head that we had, wondering if 
worse came to worse, if I could palm it off 
at some antique place or pawn shop. 

And then one day I got a letter. It was 
from W. W. Scott, editor of Sir. He said 
he couldn’t get the “Solitaire” story out of 
his mind, even dreamed about it at night. 
How about sending it back? The old 
moose clock is still on the wall. 


Some Come Naturally 


As you keep writing fiction, you will find 
that certain types of stories come more 
easily and naturally to you than others. A 
piece I sold to Story, “Tapioca Pudding,” 
also was a droll tale about a murder. Then 
I find I can write stories about kids, some- 
times sentimentally, sometimes with a little 
acid. I think it takes time, though, for a 
writer to find his true spot. But every time 
you do a story you are coming closer to it 
and, thus, you are making progress, the 
most valid kind of progress, even though 
the rejection slips are coming. 

I find a change of pace a good thing. 
When I weary of fiction, I turn to non- 
fiction. I’d heard about the anonymous 
money that conscience-stricken taxpayers 
send to the government, and I went over to 
the treasury department and got the info 
and sold a piece about it to Nation’s Busi- 
ness. Washington is a particularly good 
place to live around from a journalistic 
standpoint, of course; but there’s really 
never a dearth of stories anywhere All 
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you’ve got to do is read the local paper 
fcr tips. The first thing I do upon awak- 
ening is to read the morning paper, to see 
if there’s anything I can write about. 

You can do non-fiction pieces without 
interviewing anyone or even researching at 
the library. You can do inspirational pieces. 
For instance, I was struck by the high spirits 
of a man on a bus one day who remarked 
jovially to a buddy, “You don’t know—I 
might be a millionaire tomorrow.” That 
remark stuck—it seemed to me to prove a 
very worthwhile thing about America—and 
I wrote about how in America all of us, no 
matter how much the odds might be 
against us, could hope that we might hit 
upon something that would remove us from 
the commonplace to the fabulous. Future 
bought the piece. 

Most non-fiction writers I know like to 
quiz a magazine first before sitting down 
and doing a story. Except in rare cases, if 
the subject is so limited that maybe only 
one magazine would be interested in it, I 
will not query anybody but just go ahead 
and do the story, figuring that if one mag- 
azine won’t take it another will. Somehow 
I feel more independent doing it that way. 
Besides, the magazine I query might reply 
discouragingly and put the dampers on my 
doing a story that might sell somewhere 
else. 

I never rewrite a piece, unless a maga- 


zine asks me to do so. I just don’t like to. 
If a piece seems to have made its rounds, 
I'll cast it aside and do something else, 
rather than tinker with the old yarn. This 
procedure I do not necessarily recommend. 
Rewriting can do a lot of good, of course 
—it just happens that I personally like to 
operate another way. 

I practically never run out of ideas. If 
I’m dry of fiction, then I’ll figure out 
something journalistically. I pick the sub- 
jects that appeal to me, by and large (and 
this makes for freedom), although I won’t 
say that I’m above doing a piece principally 
because I think it will sell. Whatever I 
write I try to make salable. But some- 
times, particularly when it comes to fiction, 
I'll do a piece that I'll realize is of such a 
nature that it hasn’t much of a chance to 
sell, but it’s my way of asserting my soul, 
of keeping my goal in sight, of telling 
myself that someday I’m going to write 
altogether as I please. 


High Hopes 

Of course, I shall always hope to sell 
everything I write. It’s only that there are 
certain things that magazines simply won’t 
print and you have to wait until it gets 
picked up by a book. Even a chap by the 
name of Somerset Maugham, a free-lancer 
of long standing, runs into this. 

To be a writer, you’ve got to be prac- 
tical and idealistic at the same time. If 
you’re not practical, you'll never get a 
chance to write. If you’re not idealistic, 
what you write won’t amount to anything. 
You have to have your head in the clouds, 
full of the great American novel, but you’ve 
got to keep your feet on solid ground. 

I am laboring fiercely because I want to 
provide a pretty fair mode of existence for 
my family and because I desire security for 
them. But also I labor fiercely because I 
feel that maybe it is in me to knock out 
something really fine on my typewriter. 

That is my final goal, and that is what 
keeps me driving. I know the odds are 
against my ever being another Shakespeare 
or even another John Steinbeck. But if I 
can just turn out one line that people will 
remember, I do not feel that the struggle 
will have been in vain. 
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By Harold J. Ashe 


BUSINESS sense 
for BUSINESS writers 


One oF the paradoxes of trade’ journal 
writing is that among its hundreds of part- 
time and professional practitioners, there 
are so few writers who appear to know 
anything about business. 

I don’t mean to imply that they are in- 
competent writers or reporters or that their 
articles are unsound. As a matter of fact, 
some have acquired well deserved reputa- 
tions as authorities on various business sub- 
jects. But they neglect their own personal 
business conduct. 

The business writer spends considerable 
time bemoaning editorial rates, but, con- 
cluding that these rates are as fixed as the 
Articles of War, he bows to them. What 
he’s likely to forget is that whether he’s 
buying groceries or the editor is buying his 
article, competitive conditions determine a 
price. 

If one newspaper pays its reporters $65 
a week, and another paper pays $75, it’s 
pretty clear which one pays the highest 
stipend. But when Magazine A offers to 
pay one cent a word, and Magazine B has 
a like rate, and Magazine C pays 1% 
cents, the typical business writer will con- 
clude that C is the book to concentrate 
on and that A and B are neck and neck. 
This conclusion is costing a great many 
writers a great deal of money. 

If a publisher sets a certain word rate 
beyond which he will not go, this does not, 
in itself, place him in a secure bargaining 
position. The test of a price, whether set 
by buyer or seller, is whether it is accept- 
able to the other party. If the writer were 
to set a price, the publisher could reject it. 
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By the same process, the publisher’s price 
may be spurned by the writer’s failure to 
submit articles to him. 

To show one instance of what I mean 
by lack of business sense among business 
writers, let’s take the case of a writer whom 
we'll call Richard Roe. Roe grosses $4000 
a year from his writing, but he can’t seem 
to stay out of debt. But, does Roe know 
how much his own postage bill was last 
year? At income tax time, Roe guess- 
estimates his expenses at $500 without a 
single receipt or book entry. He overlooks 
the fact that he’s been dribbling away his 
earnings to the tune of about $1500 in 
business expenses. He’ll stay in debt until 
he learns to keep books. 

Again, even though skillful business 
writers may turn out copy on what appears 
to be an assembly-line basis, each manu- 
script is a custom-made product. And this 
is where the word rate fouls up otherwise 
smart business writers. In the fiction field, 
a producing writer may be able to hit a 
certain average output and keep it up. 

But the business writer has a variable 
factor not present in fiction. The amount 
of time it may take to get material for one 
article of 1500 words may be three or four 
times as great as for a story of equal length 
in another field. 

Roe, in computing word rates, ignores 
the time he expends and the cash costs he 
incurs. He turns out a 1500 word feature 
with two pictures and gets a check for 
$20. His interviewing and writing time is 
six hours. A fair day’s return in any pro 
fession. 
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The next day he starts scratching around 
for an article for another one of his fav- 
orite one cent markets. Two days later 
he’s still looking. When he finally gets a 
lead, he takes two more days to get the 
material and another day to write the 
story. For this 1500 words and two pit- 
tures, he also gets $20. With this particular 
magazine and with others in the same 
field, Roe has been having similar troubles 
for years; but by the time he gets the $20 
check, he’s forgotten about the labor factor 
and eagerly scurries around trying to get 
still another feature for this market. 

Along about here, Roe gets a two page 
letter from the editor of one of America’s 
biggest trade journals. Would Roe like to 
be their news correspondent at 14% cents a 
word? He spends $1.26 wiring the editor 
yes before the latter can reconsider. What 
he should have done was put a 3c stamp 
on a polite letter saying no. 

That particular trade paper—and this is 
no hypothetical case—will require about 
one week’s time a month. Checks will range 
from $20 to $50, usually the lower figure. 
Roe, of course, will spread the work 
through the month and never know how 
much time he is giving to the account. He 
will never keep track of his expenses 
chargeable to the work for the book. One 
gets you ten that Roe will consider this his 
best account and will baby it along while 
neglecting the magazines that really pay 
off, time considered. 

Don’t interpret this to mean that a writer 
can’t make a fair living at one cent a 
word. Due to the variable factor in inter- 
viewing, a writer with a string of one 
cent markets may do a lot better than 
an equally competent writer with a string 
of two cent markets. 

The business writer’s first consideration 
should not be how much per word a maga- 
zine pays, but rather how much the writer 
May expect to make per day for work 
spent in doing acceptable articles for that 
magazine. The word rate is useful only 
in calculating the pay check for the ave- 
rage finished product. If the check will 
not compensate the writer for his time, no 
matter how high the word rate, he should 
refuse to do the work. 


Many writers insist that estimating time 
in doing stories for different trade fields 
is impossible. This may be true with the 
first two or three stories for a book or with 
a new subject. There may be exceptional 
cases where a story normally requiring 
three hours time may take as many days 
to get. This does not alter the fact, how- 
ever, that a pattern of time will gradually 
appear that can be depended upon. Once 
this average is correctly determined, the 
efficient writer will be surprised at how 
slight the variation is over a dozen stories 
within one trade field. 

In one field for which I write, I rarely 
spend more than one day in getting two 
feature length articles and writing them. 
At two cents a word, this is a highly profit- 
able type of story. You may be sure I do 
not neglect this field in favor of another 
known to require two days for the feature, 
even though the latter word rate is three 
cents, 

No one, so far as I know, can advise 
another business writer which magazines 
are the best paying on the basis of com- 
pensation for time expended. There are 
too many variables between cities and sec- 
tions of the country. But each writer can 
figure it out for himself. 


Trade journalists should start reviewing 
time and cost factors in producing articles 
for their particular field. Once they have 
reliable figures to go on, they can start 
concentrating their efforts, where, from 
their own experience, they know returns 
will be the greatest. They should sharply 
cut down or stop production entirely of 
manuscripts for pgor paying markets, re- 
gardless of word rates. If they do this, 
they may undergo a left-handed boost 
in income, even through word rates are 
unchanged. 


In addition, if enough business writers, 
both amateur and professional, can_ be 
persuaded to adopt this policy, they may 
even witness a trend toward higher word 
rates. A considerable number of magazine 
rates, by any test, are inadequate. But, until 
the test is made, they'll get the benefit of 
the doubt from unbusinesslike business 
writers, 
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Thomas B. Costain, ex- 


editor and historical novelist 


Tuomas B. Costain has the answer to all 
writers who, upon receiving a rejection 
slip, have snarled: “Why doesn’t he try 
writing something?” 

He did. 

As he himself explains it: “I had been 
an editor all my life, but I never wanted to 
be one.” | 

So, at the age of fifty-five, Costain sat 
down to do some serious writing. The re- 
sults are probably unparalleled in publish- 
ing history. He wrote five historical no- 
vels, each of which appeared on the best- 
seller lists. “For My Great Folly,” his first, 
was published July 24, 1942; “Ride With 
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By Janice Devine 


Me,” August 18, 1944; “The Black Rose,” 
August 23, 1945; “The Moneyman,” July 
11, 1947; and “High Towers,” his latest, 
January 3, 1949. 

By this year, his sixty-fourth, sales of the 
novels have topped the 3,000,000 mark. All 
five were book club choices, and “The Black 
Rose’ sold to the movies for $150,000. Or 
to put it another way, in each year since 
Costain gave up editing for writing, sales 
of his books have averaged well over a 
quarter of a million. 

Since experts in the publishing field 
warn writers that a first book rarely sells 
more than 5000 copies, the Costain record 
is clearly an unusual one. 
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How did he do it? 

The truth is that Thomas Bertram Cos- 
tain first began writing historical romances 
in 1893, when he had just turned eight. He 
had finished four novels before he was 
through high school, none of which gar- 
nered more than rejection slips. 

But young Tom had a shrewd operating 
method worked out even then. He was 
only fourteen when he decided his own 
handwriting left something to be desired. 
His older sister, however, was known for 
her beautiful longhand in Brantford, On- 
tario, the little town where Tom was born. 
They talked over this stumbling block to 
Tom’s career, and she agreed to let him 
dictate his next novel to her. 


Dictation in the Garden 


They worked outdoors, in the garden 
back of the Costain’s house, with Tom 
striding up and down, reeling off chapter 
after chapter. The book, which was re- 
jected by three publishers, was 70,000 
words long and concerned Maurice of 
Nassau. 

“Even then I wanted to write about the 
unknown great—the people forgotten by 
history,” Costain recalls. “I was tired of 
reading about the acknowledged great — 
Cromwell, Washington, Napoleon and all 
the rest—and I wanted to dig up some of 
the fascinating characters whom history had 
passed by.” 

It would be dramatic to report that, after 
the rejection of this early book, Costain 
gave up novel writing until he was fifty-five, 
and then hit the top of the best-seller list 
with his first try. The facts are, however, 
that he also turned out two more full-scale 
fiction efforts before he was seventeen. The 
cost of paper and postage, plus a mild fam- 
ily suggestion that he look for a job, made 
him bury his obsession with history and 
attempt a detective story. 

This time the manuscript did not come 
back. The Brantford paper published it, 
and in return, Tom got a by-line and a lot 
of local prestige. He also got a job as a 
reporter at five dollars a week. He says the 
offer was not due to the story, but to the 
fact that the paper’s lone reporter had quit 
to take a better job. 


“I think I really accepted it because 
the editor promised I could cover all the 
out-of-town games played by our lacrosse 
team,” he says. 

He was editing a small daily paper, the 
Guelph Mercury, before he was twenty- 
one. It meant more money, and he re- 
garded it as only a temporary delay before 
going back to the writing he wanted to do. 
He didn’t know that he was to spend the 
next thirty-odd years of his life on what he 
describes as “the editorial treadmill.” 

Today, Costain has exactly the kind of 
life he always wanted. He is happier than 
he has ever been; richer, too, and—his 
friends say—better looking. He is six feet 
tall and expensively tailored. Always blond, 
his hair has turned the lustrous white that 
beauty shops try to achieve with bluing. 
Practically every woman who meets him 
remembers his blue eyes, and one female 
admirer, in a fairly typical reaction, sighed: 
“They’re the vivid blue you don’t expect 
to last after the age of sixteen—and with 
that heavenly hair . ra 

Fortunately for his sanity, Costain is 
largely able to stay away from the limelight 
and the admiring sighs. He rarely comes 
into New York now and almost never gives 
interviews. This desire for privacy is not 
a pose with Costain. He is genuinely em- 
barassed by personal flattery and happy 
that his books succeed without autograph 
tours and women’s club appearances. 


At Home in Connecticut 


The fat royalties from his books have 
provided the Costains with one of those 
rambling country places in Connecticut, 
which begin by being 200-year-old farm- 
houses and end up with a series of some- 
times charming and always expensive ad- 
ditions. Both Tom and his wife, Ida, love 
to keep their home full of friends and good 
food. Tom is no gourmet, but he is fussy 
about the quality of food, and he likes rich 
cooking, particularly French pastries which 
he eats with no apparent damage to his 
waistline. 

Most of his guests have known him for 
years. They also know that when they ac- 
cept a Costain invitation, they are in for 
an evening or a weekend of games. Tom 
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wields a wicked croquet mallet and likes 
his bridge opponents to be amateur Culbert- 
sons. He will play “The Game” at any 
hour of day or night. Pete Martin, Satur- 
day Evening Post reporter, claims that Tom 
once made him act out the following quo- 
tation: 


There is M’Fuze and Lieutenant Tre- 
gooze, 

And there is Sir Carnaby Jenks of the 
Blues. 


When the fairly intellectual gathering 
flopped completely on this, and Pete sug- 
gested that the quote was too obscure, the 
host was heard to mutter, “Why—any child 
of three... .” 

But children of three are seldom im- 
mersed in remote periods of history, nor 
are they able to rattle off sentences in per- 
fect 13th century English. It seems to 
Tom that practically anybody ought to 
know that “roke,” 700 years ago, meant a 
little rain storm, that a ‘“‘whirlicote” was a 
small carriage, that witches came in “cov- 
ens” and that a flock of geese was properly 
called a “gaggle.” 


A Lifelong Hobby 


This preoccupation with the past has 
been a lifelong hobby, which Costain 
describes as “the hobby of making curious 
friends.” 

“All miy books grew out of this habit,” 
he says. “These friends of mine exist only 
between the covers of very old _ histories 
and musty biographies, and in the pages of 
manuscripts and diaries. They are all re- 
markable people, who lived strange lives 
and did fabulous things. All of them, in the 
end, were so badly treated by history that 
they were forgotten. Most of them lived 
hundreds of years ago, but they seem like 
real friends in spite of that. I have spent 
so much time tracing out their lives and ex- 
ploits that I know them as well as though 
they sometimes left their castles and count- 
ing houses and monasteries, or stepped 
down from their quarterdecks, to visit me 
in my study and tell in their own words 
the intimate record of past days.” 

Costain estimated that to write “The 
Black Rose,” one of his most popular books, 
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he had read or consulted more than 500 
books, in addition to documents and diaries. 
He also employed a Chinese scholar to do 
special research and a student who could 
read French and Medieval Latin. 


An Idea from Marco Polo 


The idea for “The Black Rose” came to 
him one day while he was reading Marco 
Polo and encountered a character named 
Bayan of the Hundred Eyes. 

“The name took my fancy and I started 
at once to run him down. I found that 
Bayan was one of the really great genera's 
of history and a fellow of rare quality, wise, 
forward-looking, as humane as a Mongolian 
leader could be and as colorful as a busy 
chameleon. He lived and fought against 
the background of the never-never China 
of Kublai Khan. Everything I found made 
my fingers itch to write something about 
him.” 

Added to the magic of Bayan was the 
fact that he lived at the same time as the 
great Roger Bacon, the father of scientific 
inquiry, the inventor of gunpowder and, in 
Costain’s opinion at least, the greatest 
scientist, potentially, of all time. 

Yet when he sat down to devise a story 
linking this remarkable pair, Costain, per- 
haps as an unconscious result of his years 
of guiding writers for the Saturday Evening 
Post, turned the novel into a love story, 
with Bayan and Roger Bacon playing very 
minor roles. This was fortunate from the 
point of view of his publishers, at least, 
who knew even before the book was chosen 
by the Literary Guild that they had a best- 
seller on their hands, 

Six months after its publication, the 
happy promotion department of, Double- 
day gave a cocktail party at the Stork Club. 
The place of honor was given, not to the 
author, but to a cake, baked the size and 
shape of a book with the jacket of “The 
Black Rose” reproduced in colored icing. 
The cake was a replica of the 1,000,000th 
copy of “The Black Rose,” off the presses 
that day. 

Looking on, it must have seemed to Tom 
Costain a long way from the days (1910- 
1914) when he edited the Plumber and 
Steamfitter magazine, The Milliner and 
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Drygoods Review, and Hardware and 
Metal. He got out all three and says it 
was “more trying than anything I have 
done since.” 

From Plumber and Steamfitter, he gradu- 
ated to the editorship of Maclean’s, one of 
Canada’s leading general circulation maga- 
zines, which post he-held for ten years. 

About 1920, he decided that the Satur- 
day Evening Post would be the best place 
to work if he had to make a career of edit- 
ing. Taking a few days off, he went to 
Philadelphia and managed to get an inter- 
view with George Horace Lorimer. 

“People — especially new writers — were 
scared when they first met Mr. Lorimer,” 
Tom remembers. “It was probably his looks. 
He had a sort of iron-clad, piratical face— 
a Duke of Wellington face—that intimi- 
dated people. Once you got to know him, 
you couldn’t remember ever having been in 
awe of him. He had a wonderful sense of 
humor, and when he laughed it was a high- 


pitched neighing sound that could be heard 
all over the building.” 

Before Costain left Philadelphia, Lorimer 
had tentatively promised to send to Canada 
for him as soon as the Post had an opening. 
That same year, the summons came, but 
it was not for the job Tom wanted. Lorimer 
wanted to make him managing editor of 
the Ladies’ Home Journal, then in the pro- 
cess of reorganization. Tom accepted, how- 
ever, packed up his family, which by then 
included two small daughters, Molly and 
Dora, and left Canada for good. By the 
time his train reached Philadelphia, Lor- 
imer changed his mind, and Tom was made 
associate editor of the Post, which was the 
thing he wanted most in the world to do 
right then. 

As a scout for the Post, he was respons- 
ible for gathering material in the days when 
the Post ran as many as 272 pages an issue 
and earned as much as $15,000,000 profit 
in a single year. Then, a dozen short stor- 
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ies, as many more long articles, and three 
serials made_up the weekly editions. Cos- 
tain was midwife at the birth of such fa- 
mous fictional characters as Charlie Chan, 
Tugboat Annie, Alexander Botts, Little 
Amby and Mr. Deeds. He brought in some 
of the big autobiographies of that time: 
Mussolini, Asquith, Hermine, Al Smith, 
Sir Walter Lipton, Harry Lauder and Jack 
Dempsey. 

It was exciting work. Many now famous 
authors happily remember their luncheon 
dates in New York with Tom Costain, usu- 
ally among the palms and fading velvet of 
the old Murray Hill Hotel. 


Marquand’s First Sale 


J. P. Marquand, then working in an ad- 
vertising agency, sold his first story to Cos- 
tain. It was a short piece about a prize 
fighter. Marquand and Costain have been 
friends ever since. Marquand always wants 
his material first hand and is an amazingly 
keen observer, Costain says. But he never 
takes notes. Once the two men spent a week 
driving through the battlefields of Virginia, 
going over every inch of the ground Mar- 
quand wanted to write about. Costain 
never caught Marquand writing down so 
much as a proper name, yet the story 
emerged with every detail correct. 

Ellin Berlin is another author whom: Cos- 
tain encouraged from the moment he saw 
her first short story. He was convinced that 
she could do a novel, but he says it took a 
long time and constant prodding to get her 
to attempt it. Phil Strong has been a friend 
for years. Costain never gets over admiring 
a man who could survive twelve rejected 
novels and still keep writing. Strong’s thir- 
teenth book was “State Fair.” 

Costain was on the Post for fourteen 
years, leaving finally to become a motion 
picture story editor. In 1939, he became 
advisory editor for Doubleday and con- 
tinued there until January, 1946, when his 
own writing had come to demand all his 
time. 

Those years of talent-scouting, of nursing 
along new writers, of knowing the tastes of 
the Post’s millions of readers, all helped in 
getting Costain ready to become as success- 
ful as any of the writers whose careers he 
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helped to build. His own writing during 
his years on the Post consisted of a few 
short stories published in small magazines 
under various pseudonyms. He says of his 
present career: 

“Despite the fact that I am making such 
a late start at writing, I feel that I must 
learn my trade quite as much as though I 
had begun when I was young. I think my 
second book showed an advance over the 
first and I have worked to keep this same 
rate of improvement with the succeeding 
books.” 

The study where he does most of his writ- 
ing and research is a big wing built onto 
the main house several years ago. He can 
afford now to have outside researchers dig 
up special material for him. But when he 
did “The Black Rose,” he spent about 1,000 
hours in libraries. 

“Researching a period,” he explains, 
“means reading books on dress, diet, medi- 
cal care, sports, architecture, social condi- 
tions and philosophy, as well as books of 
history and biography.” 

His own library sprawls all over the 
house, because he cannot resist periodic 
trips to New York’s Fourth Avenue, head- 
quarters for old and rare books, and he 
never returns without an armful of history 
volumes. 


More Books Than Furniture 


Mrs. Costain is used to finding extra 
space for books. She became reconciled to 
it during the early years in Canada when 
there seemed to be more books than. furni- 
ture. 

The Costain romance began when Tom 
went to a performance of “The Pirates of 
Penzance,” in Guelph, Ontario, took one 
look at a young lady named Ida Spragge, 
who sang the part of Ruth, and decided 
that was the girl he was going to marry. 
They'll celebrate their fortieth anniversary 
next year. 

Their two daughters, both married, spent 
most of their .childhood in a big stucco 
house in Bethayres, Pennsylvania. One of 
their closest friends, Katharine Scherman, 
says that during those years they also had 
about fifteen generations of very plain cats, 
several Pekinese and a parrot. When the 
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household was moved to the lovely Connec- 
ticut home, Katharine Scherman reports 
that all “the stained, cat-scratched, lived-in 
furr:cure, down to the dirty old kitchen 
chairs, was moved up from Pennsylvania 
with great difficulty.” All of it has disap- 
peared now, and the place is done in au- 
thentic colonial antiques, most of which 
Tom has picked up in furniture-hunting 
drives around the countryside. 

But the rules in his study are the same. 

“I have a table so large that I can keep 
as many as fifty reference books around 
me and still have plenty of room for my 





notes,” he explains. “I first write in long- 
hand and then type it immediately, for 
what I consider my first draft. The hand- 
written pages are then thrown on the floor 
and it is a household rule that there must 
be no tidying up oftener than once a week.” 

Noise does not bother him, due to his 
years in the newspaper business, and he 
claims he can write through practically 
any interruption. He keeps hours as regu- 
lar as though he reported to an office. 

“T have fallen into the habit of waking 
up early,” he says, “and so I have a couple 
of hours in bed before rising. During this 
time, I work out in some detail the scenes 
that I am going to get down on paper that 
day. I start work at 9 o’clock in the morn- 
ing and keep right along, with no more 
than an hour for lunch, until about four in 
the afternoon. When working on a first 
draft, I do about 1,800 to 2,000 words a 


day. When I am revising, which I enjoy, 
I can do as many as 5,000 words a day. 

“After a manuscript is finished, I alter- 
nate between moments when I think it is 
good and others when I am sure I should 
throw the whole thing away. I continue in 
this state of mind until enough good judges 
—my editors at Doubleday and my agents, 
Brandt & Brandt—have read the manu- 
script to convince me that a consensus of 
their opinion is probably an accurate one.” 

A consensus among the critics would be 
hard to find, however. 

Orville Prescott, in the New York Times, 
wrote, of “The Moneyman”: 


Mr. Costain, as millions of readers of 
“The Black Rose” and “Ride With Me” 
know, is one of the most competent fash- 
ioners of historical entertainment now 
practicing that popular trade. His books 
are colorful and exciting and they are 
always based upon impecable research. 
What more could you want? Well, you 
might want subtleties of characterization 
and an earnest effort to reach creative 
literary -heights. But, if you did, you 
would have no business reading his books 
in the first place. A Costain novel is 
primarily written to amuse. And second- 
arily it is written to make use of its 
author’s intense interest in forgotten cor- 
ners of history. 


In the New York Herald Tribune, Wil- 
liam Soskin said of the same book: 


“The Moneyman” has a theme worthy 
of profound fiction ... but... the author 
has built the conventionally, over-elabo- 
rate physiology of historical fiction, It is 
fat with fleshy romance, with plot and 
counter-plot and sub-counter-plot, with 
illegitimate infants left on doorsteps, with 
Borgia-like ladies of the court delicately 
decanting poison, with peripatetic troup- 
ers and soldiers of fortune, with bread 
and circuses for the mobs, and with pure- 
hearted girlish romance in technicolor. 

The crescende of conspiracy, double- 
dealing and political maneuver reaches a 
climax in a trial scene which Mr. Costain 
handles superbly, in which the mockery 
of justice and the malfunctioning of law 
have decidedly modern connotations. It 
is not difficult to see Jacques Coeur in the 
role of a modern liberal with a pack of 
political wolves at his heels. A novel of 
this type is hardly likely to be inspired. 
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It is soundly made out of esoteric history 
combined with standard brands of ro- 
mance. And Mr. Costain has such imag- 
ination and prodigious mastery of plot 
and action as to make his “The Money- 
man” an indubitably solvent venture. 


Critical opinion on “The Moneyman,” 
as well as on Costain’s previous three books, 
ranged from outright statements that “This 
is a truly great historical novel,” to just as 
definite beliefs that “This is not a great 
book.” 


Present Optimism 


Digging into the past has made Costain 
something of an optimist about the con- 
temporary scene. 

“It makes you see clearly how amazingly 
the world and the people in it have prog- 
ressed. But there is one deplorable fact,” 
he adds thoughtfully, “and that is, people 
do not and never have learned from 
the past. It is a closed book to them.” 

He proposes that every government in- 
clude a Minister of Research. If the 
United States had such a-post, it is even 
conceivable that Thomas B. Costain might 
get into politics; although his present in- 
terest is so academic that, while his friends 
are certain his leanings are Republican, 
they are not even certain he votes. But he 
is convinced that accurate knowledge of 
the past could be invaluable to present-day 
legislators. 

“When some new piece of legislation is 
proposed, the Ministry of Research could 
prove that it is not new at all. No legis- 
lation is. But in addition, the report would 
tell when and how it had been tried be- 
fore, why it succeeded or failed, and what 
we ought to do to improve"on it.” 

As a novelist, this serious side of research 
is too often subordinated, Mr. Costain ad- 
mits, to. the building of a readable love 


story. . 
Talking about “The Black Rose,” he ex- 
plains : 


“It had been in my mind to say a great 
deal about the living conditions of those 
days and the stirrings of unrest among the 
peasants and the men of low degree. I 
wanted to deal rather fully with the striv- 
ings of intelligent thinkers to find a way 
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out of the darkness of the age and to rid 
themselves of the superstitions which so 
governed their days. But . . . the original 
intent had to make way for the purely per- 
sonal relationships. Walter and Engaine 
and Maryam refused to step aside for any 
lengthy consideration of the sorry condi- 
tions under which they lived. It was their 
story, they contended—and their story it 
became. I did not think of it as a love story 
in the first place. But that is what it is.” 

The Costain books are not for those who 
look for social significance in their read- 
ing. A Costain novel does not find its vast 
public among people who follow the “little 
magazines” and to whom the book club 
choices and the very term “best-seller” are 
anathema. One of this latter group, well 
known in intellectual circles around Man- 
hattan, grinned when a friend caught him 
entering Grand Central station with a copy 
of “The Moneyman” tucked under his 
arm. 

“Well,” he explained, “it’s a good book 
to read on a train.” 


A Universal Trait 

It’s doubtful that Mr. Costain would re- 
sent that remark. In common with a great 
many other writers, he likes to have his 
books read, on trains or anywhere else. He 
does not attempt to present a profound so- 
ciological interpretation of history, but 
rather to incorporate a reasonably accurate 
picture of the times into an exciting, fast 
moving plot. And that, he contends, is not 
easy. 

“Some critics say that contemporary nov- 
els are harder to write than those based on 
history, because in the latter there is a 
ready-made interest in the color and nov- 
elty of the background,” he protests. 
“They argue that the modern novelist, 
working with familiar things, must create 
attention by the vitality of his theme and 
the fidelity with which he draws his char- 
acters. There is truth in this, of course, but 
there is something to be said on the other 
side. A writer of period stories faces the 
difficulty of bringing to life characters who 
not only lived in a different kind of world, 
but thought differently and were activated 
by strange standards of living and radically 

(Continued on page 80) 
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stepchild of logic 






If you’ve had trouble making your stories sound 


plausible, follow this plotting plan 


I HAVE a vivid recollection of the first time 
the urge to write hit me. It happened after 
I had returned home from Africa where, as 
a ship’s officer, I had served for seven years 
in the employ of the Companhia de Mo- 


cambique. In my spare time I wrote a story, 


a twenty-thousand-worder. 

The story had two heroes: one a very 
handsome young fellow; the other a Cap- 
tain of the British Secret Service, elderly, 
mysterious and stern. He thoroughly disap- 
proved of his country’s imperial aspirations 
and wus given to long, philosophical disser- 
tation; on that subject whenever his creator 
felt {.t to burst with them. The opposition 
wa‘ a Hindoo—not that I knew much about 
Hindoos—a fiend who had in mind noth- 
‘ng less than the destruction of the British 
Empire. 

Oh yes, there was a girl in it, too! I 
recall that she gave me a great deal of 
trouble. And yet she was a graceful, charm- 


By Alexander Wallace 


ing creature who never simply touched a 
thing. She always “extended a slender, 
rounded arm.” Wherever she was, there, 
too, was that confounded arm. 

At one time, it seemed convenient to 
have her faint whenever things came to a 
crisis, as they did frequently on the Island 
of Rassa. But so many “fade-outs’? and 
“fade-ins” made that a treacherous device. 
As often as she fainted, she had to be re- 
vived and, what was worse, a suitable 
substitute for “Where am I?” had to be 
found. I shall never forget her. To this 
day, I am not entirely at ease in the com- 
pany of my fictional women. 

Of course, the evil Hindoo’s machina- 
tions were brought to naught by the power- 
ful combination of Tall-Blond-and-Hand- 
some’s brawn and The Captain’s subtle 
wits; and all ended well with wedding bells 
chiming sweetly. 

It was a very bad story. As far as it is 
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now, my nostrils still twitch whenever I 
think of it. It shows that the writing bug 
that bites us is not fastidious. 

But naively plotted as that story was, I 
have found the plot germ of more than one 
published yarn in it. I have gradually 
learned how to take what may seem to be 
a fantastic, abstract idea and make it sound 
true to life. 

Editors tell me now that my stories are 
convincing. I think what makes them so 
is plausibility, the Stepchild of Logic. 

To my mind, the term “logic” suggests 
a heavy, solid process of reasoning, the 
object of which is to arrive at truth; 
whereas “plausibility” suggests the more 
subtle reasoning of a man whose aim is 
to create only the illusion of truth. The 
kinship of the terms is such as might be 
expressed in a stepchild—a perfectly legiti- 
mate relationship, yet not full-blooded. 


A Convincing Stepchild 


Moreover, this deep-rooted tendency I 
have to personify abstractions is one of 
the handiest tools in my writer’s kit. And 
I don’t think there is anyone in the pro- 
fession who will deny that to create the 
illusion of truth a writer must be a very 
plausible fellow. He must know all the 
answers, stand up to severe examination 
by his publishers, and make the fantastic 
ring true. 


Of course, there is more or less of truth 
in all stories—less in the plot, more in the 
characters, and much in the background. 
Therefore, in my opinion, a good piece of 
fiction is just a well-knit composite of truth 
and fancy. And, for me, plotting is a 
reciprocal process ; that is to say: it usually 
begins with an abstraction, the abstraction 
is personified and a character is born. Like 
Adam, it is not good for him to live alone, 
so another character is created. I arrange 
a meeting for the pair. Action is the result, 
and thereafter one thing influences another 
and the plot thickens. 

I'd like to show how this works out by 
taking you along with me on the toughest 
job of plotting I’ve sold to date. Some 
of the problems that come up may help 
you in your own plotting. First off, though, 
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I’d better explain that background for me— 

even as it was in my Island of Rassa days— 

is the dominating factor in my plots. 
Let’s start on this story just where I did: 


The magician does not doubt that the 
same causes will always produce the 
same effects, that performance of the 
proper ceremony, accompanied by the 
appropriate spell, will inevitably be at- 
tended by the desired result, unless, in- 
deed, his incantations should chance to 
be thwarted and foiled by the more po- 
tent charms of another sorcerer. 


The above is a quotation from Sir James 
George Frazer’s “Golden Bough.” The ital- 
ics are mine, and they underscore a drama- 
tic idea, the germ from which our story will 
grow. 

As we think over these words—for ‘all is 
grist for the writer’s mill—we begin to 
realize that primitive man wasn’t quite so 
wrong as was first supposed. Of course, 
his premise was wrong, but granted the 
validity of his magic, his reasoning was not 
more fallaciously dangerous than the logic 
of lawyers... . 

But hold it! There’s something like a 
queer crime story fluttering around here. 
Let’s grab it before it gets away from us. 

Suppose there was a man, a man who 
thinks in terms of magic. And suppose 
there was another man, a clear-headed 
logician. Magic versus logic, not bad. If 
we dress this pair up as fiction characters, 
we should get action. 


No Casual Meeting 


But how and under what circumstances 
could they meet? Well, for all we know, 
they may have met every day of their lives 
for the past ten years, but as writers we 
are not interested in such casual intercourse. 
Our meetings must always produce conflict, 
and yet they must be such meetings as 
could happen in the normal course of 
events. 

(A word before we go on. My method of 
plotting is nothing more or less than a de- 
bate with an imaginary critic; not the editor 
I hope will buy my stuff but the fellow to 
whom the editor sells his magazine. I have 
the impression that he’s a sharp fellow, who 
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can spot a phoney right away—as witness 
the letters he writes to the “Camp-Fire” 
section of Adventure.) 

So we'll proceed to arrange a meeting 
between our characters. Where? Africa 
appears to be the best setting for this yarn; 
more specifically, an isolated police post on 
the Zuga river, Bechuanaland. Here I can 
draw upon my own knowledge of that con- 
tinent for atmosphere and so help my plot- 
ting along with striking background ma- 
terial. 

Against this background, our characters 
stand out more clearly. The logician. be- 
comes an Inspector of Police. The magi- 
cian, a Hottentot, and we attach him to 
the police post as a servant to make sure 
that they do meet in the performance of 
their normal activities. 

At this point you. may ask, is this a true 
account of what goes on in a writer’s mind 
as he plots a story? Every writer, naturally, 
has his own methods of plotting, and this 
account of my own procedure is far too 
systematic due to limitations of space. But 
imagine that you have wandered into a 
void as black as a mine. Phantom shapes 
crowd around you. You strike a match and 
catch a glimpse of a little yellow-skinned 








man, sitting on his heels and muttering in- 
cantations. Another match and a glimpse 
of the Inspector, hawk-eyed, grey-haired 
and crisp of speech. His name is Cameron. 
And so scenes flash through your mind, 
some almost complete with dialogue, others 
mere fragments. And you worry, since you 
are not a genius, because you know that 
your supply of matches is limited. 

But these “Shadows in the Pit” determine 
for me the lines along which the plot must 
develop. We have said that a casual meet- 
ing is out for our purposes, We must have 
an event. Let that event be murder, then. 

And now we must produce two more 
characters, the victim and the murderer. 
The last must have a motive. After a good 
deal of concentration, we come up with 
what we think is a good one, and as soon 
as we do the character of the murderer 
begins to develop—Joshua Wilberton. He 
is a traitor, involved in a conspiracy to 
hand over Bechuanaland to the Nazis. To 
make this plausible, we decide on mixed 
English and German blood for him, and 
we make him an influential man to facili- 
tate his treasonable activities. 

The reciprocal process of plotting shows 
itself here. Wilberton’s victim was born 
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with him, of the same parent, motivation. 
He is Coporal Thompson of the Bechuana- 
land Police, and he suspects Wilberton. 
We’ll make him a patriotic Englishman— 
oppose him to Wilberton to be sure that 
the fellow starts something when they 
meet. As the pair develop in our mind, 
they develop the motivation which, in turn, 
develops the plot. 


Viewpoint—Hottentot 


At last we grasp our main plot problem, 
and we are able to state it: All the events 
in this story must be seen through the eyes 
of the Hottentot, and these events must be 
so ordered that it appears to him as if he 
has accomplished his purposes by the exer- 
cise of his magical powers. On the other 
hand, to carry out our original idea of 
magic versus logic, these same events must 
be seen through the eyes of the Inspector 
and so ordered that by the exercise of his 
logic he all but hangs an innocent man. 

The statement gives us another character, 
the innocent man. But we have work for 
him to do. In your story, as in this one, all 
the characters must work to solve the plot. 
If an idler sneaks into your plot, kick him 
out without ceremony; he’s just eating up 
words and doing nothing for his keep. Edi- 
tors loath such creatures, Note also, that in 
order to tell this yarn, we must shift the 
point of view. This should be avoided 
whenever possible. In this case, it was im- 
possible to tell the story from a single view- 
point. 

Now we'll summon up the characters 
we’ve thus far visualized in the same order 
as they enter the story, and indicate the 
roles they will play. 

Massu, the Hottentot. His name is 
enough for the moment. 

Jerry Sterne, constable of the Bechuana- 
land Police, falsely accused of the murder 
of his comrade. 

Corporal “Tight” Thompson, the victim. 
The sobriquet “Tight” because “. . . thin- 
lipped and sombre-eyed, he typified the man 
who takes counsel only with himself. . . .” 
Why? It is plausible to suppose that such a 
man, if he uncovered important facts, would 
keep them to himself in order to reap the 
full reward for whatever he did. This anti- 
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cipates the critic’s question: Why didn’t he 
report to Cameron? 

As indicated, Thompson is in possession 
of information that will prove a charge of 
high treason against— 

Joshua Wilberton. “As head of the Bech- 
uanaland Trading Company, Wilberton 
spent much time in travel from post to 
post. Because of his influence among the 
tribes, and of his philanthropic activities, 
he was in high favor with the Commis- 
sioner...” 

Inspector Cameron of the Bechuanaland 
Police. 

A couple of minor characters. Their 
function is to swear that Wilberton was no- 
where near the post when murder was done. 
Now, except for minor details, all is so ar- 
ranged that when Cameron comes upon 
the scene he will be confronted by circum- 
stantial evidence of the most damaging 
kind. 

At this point, since you are working with 
me, you have nothing on paper as yet. Now 
to get the opening paragraphs down, al- 
ways a tough job for me. After several false 
starts: 


Guana, The Evil One, dwelt in the 
Zuga swamps. Any fool should know it. 
His breath stank; you felt but never saw 
him, and he could take possession of a 
body unguarded by Annu. The Khoi- 
khoin understood this, but the white 
men did not—they thought Guana was 
in flies and they fought him with white 
powder! Which was strange since they 
were not altogether fools. No, they had 
great wisdom for some things, but it was 
not of a kind that would help a man to 
live long here. . . . 


The scene is in the police bungalow. 
Jerry Sterne is stretched out on one of the 
iron cots, down with the fever, a very sick 
man because Massu does not approve ‘of 
quinine. We learn that Thompson is ex- 
pected back at sundown, also that Sterne 
and Massu are blood brothers. Massu is 
sitting on his heels, anxiously watching over 
his young master. 


To outwit Guana in the struggle for 
the sick man’s soul, Massu had done 
what was meet and needful according to 
his craft... . Here and there on the floor 
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of the main room he had placed earthen- 

ware pots, baited with tidbits of his 

master’s favorite food so that if Guana 
should prove the victor and expel the 

Baas’ soul from his body, even then it 

might be lured within one of the pots, 

caught, and later induced to return to 
its proper abode. 

I tried, by showing the Hottentot’s whim- 
sical psychology, to quicken the subject 
matter of the scene. By this personifica- 
tion of the malaria fever, all the dead 
material, stage-setting, Sterne’s illness and 
the abstract theory of magic, are trans- 
posed into action of a kind. Massu versus 
Guana with the soul of Jerry Sterne as the 
victor is the plot of the scene. 

Later this will become Massu versus Wil- 
berton with the life of Jerry Sterne at stake, 
and all the elements in the story will be 
gathered together by this conflict and trans- 
posed into action of another kind. 


Transpose Into Action 


The problem of transposing dead mate- 
rial into action was with us at the begin- 
ning of our plotting. It was our primary 
task; and in the progressive develop- 
ment of the plot, it has now become our 
entire task. We took the first faltering step 
when we embodied our ideas in two men. 
When we were groping in the “Pit,” we 
were transposing, and when we decided 
upon murder and to pin that murder on an 
innocent man as a means of bringing our 
characters together, we took a long stride. 

We had more in our head than a skele- 
ton-plot when we finally sat down to write 
this story. We had a theory. We didn’t 
know where we were going, but we had a 
fairly clear idea of how to get there. 

Now to go on with the story with our 
theory in mind: Massu is a petty thief. 
From all who visit the post he steals a few 
trinkets. He hides his spoil in a bamboo 
rod of convenient size. 


The bamboo rod had become the Hot- 
tentot’s fetish. The capacity of its in- 
terior measured his conception of worldly 
opulence, and in idle moments he teased 
his fancy by trading it for wives and 
cattle. The ring with the red stone, 
flashing on Sterne’s middle finger. . . . 


But the blood red of the ruby reminds 
Massu of other things. 

Was it not the Baas Sterne who had 
saved him from the lion? Where they 
not blood brothers? It was so. He had 
performed those solemn rites which 
bound his fate to that of the young Baas 
forever. 

Consider these two paragraphs. Note, 
particularly, that the process of building 
up reader-sympathy for Sterne has been 
started early in the story. 

The bamboo rod is a plant. An excerpt 
from another scene will explain it. The 
setting is in the police bungalow. Corporal 
Thompson has returned. Wilberton has 
followed him through the swamp and ar- 
rives at the post shortly after Thompson. 
Thompson has all the evidence that is 
needed to convict Wilberton, but does not 
arrest him because he wants to goad Wil- 
berton into betraying his henchmen. The 
characterization of Thompson makes this 
conduct plausible. I shall quote essentials 
only: 

Wilberton eased himself in his chair 
and took snuff from a small, iron box 
covered with a network of filigreed gold. 
On the lid was a woman’s head done in 
cameo. 

“You know,” he said gravely. “This 
Africa—this magnificent country, is go- 
ing to ruin. Incompetence, official 
stupidity is at~the bottom of it. What 
is needed is new blood, vigor. . . .” (Mo- 
tivation. ) 

Massu eyed the box appraisingly. It 
caught the Corporal’s eye, too. .. . 

“The woman’s head —it seems fa- 
miliar.” 

“Of course!” the other exclaimed 
softly. “You knew my wife. The box 
was her last gift to me. I had her head 
worked on the lid on my last trip to the 
Cape. Dear Allie, she gave me every- 
thing—love, beauty, and luck.” 

The yellow filigree of the iron box 
glittering in the light fascinated Massu. 
He had understood but little of the 
white man’s talk. . . . But luck-——Massu 
comprehended that. The white men 
were forever cursing their luck. A thing 
of much evil, this Luck, and therefore 
useful against one’s enemies. And lo! 

. Here was a box that contained al] its 

potency. .. . 
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Well, we can take a hint from Massu. 
So now, we'll concentrate all the white 
man’s logic (Wilberton’s alibi) in that box 
and shut the lid tight. 

Massu accomplishes our transition for us. 
He steals the snuff box and hides it in the 
bamboo rod. Wilberton kills Thompson. 
He cleverly arrariges things so that it ap- 
pears that Sterne had murdered Thompson 
during a drinking bout. Wilberton leaves 
for his post up river. He has influential 
friends who will swear that he has not been 
absent from his post. 

But the reader knows that he ought to 
be worried. He knows where the snuff box 
is, and he knows that if it falls into Cam- 
eron’s hands, Wilberton’s alibi is broken. 
If it does not, Sterne will hang. Now, if 
we have done a good job of building up 
reader sympathy for Sterne, our story will 
derive suspense from this situation. 

But what about Massu? When in the act 
of stealing the snuff box, he heard Thomp- 
son’s death cry and, through a chink in the 
door, saw Wilberton going about the busi- 
ness of arranging things to convict Sterne. 
But, being what he is, he could not under- 
stand what he saw; on the contrary, he 
thought Wilberton was spellbinding, and, 
frightened, fled the place of the killing. 

At this point, Cameron arrives.on the 
scene, and the first shift in viewpoint in 
the story occurs. Later it must shift again 
to Wilberton. What is worse, a minor 
conflict develops between Cameron and 
Wilberton. This is very bad, because it 
will make it difficult to preserve the unity 
of our story. I went on with the story only 
because I believed its theme, Magic versus 
Logic, had strong, binding power. I was 
aware that it would have to be plausibly 
argued to convince an editor that all this 
jumping from one viewpoint to another 
was justified. 

In most stories one good plant is enough. 
In this one I’m sure you’ve spotted several 
—the white powder, the bamboo rod, 
the snuff box, etc. These are all combined, 
when Wilberton is talking, to plant the 
idea of stealing the snuff box in Massu’s 
mind. Now, why the cameo head? For 
several good reasons: (a) it is charac- 
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teristic, easily recognized as belonging to 
Wilberton; (b) it is the “plant” that will 
break Wilberton’s alibi, and satisfy the 
white man’s logic; (c) it creates an oppor- 
tunity to get Wilberton talking about his 
wife. “Dear Allie, she gave me everything 
—love, beauty and luck,” is the most im- 
portant sentence in the whole story. The 
plot pivots on it. Fatal words have been 
spoken, and Wilberton will hang for them. 
And note that the story is not far advanced 
when they are spoken. . 

Cameron’s reaction to the murder must 
be recorded : 


Thirty years of police work on the 
borders of an Empire had made it an 
old story for Cameron. The pattern was 
always the same: two white men alone, 
divorced from the natural, varied life 
of civilization, nerves taut with the mo- 
notony of it, bickering over petty things. 
Then the inevitable explosion, touched 
off by a little debauchery, .. . 


Cameron is deceived by the very thing in 
which men of his kind have the most con- 
fidence, their personal experience. But he 
is no fool. Wilberton’s alibi is checked. 
Massu is questioned skillfully, but: 


“If the Chieftain said the Baas Wil- 
berton was at N’simbi, it must be so. 
Perchance, the Baas had sent his other 
self to work the evil.” 


And at the question: Where were you 
when the Baas Corporal was killed? 


Massu caught his breath. Here was a 
snare for the unwary! All the Chief- 
tain’s talk was a snare; it was a spoor 
leading straight to the bamboo rod! A 
fool would answer his questions. . . . 


No, Mr. Reader-Critic, you will not trip 
us, not so long as we are arm in arm with 
our specious Stepchild. 

And so, at long last, Magic and Logic 
meet, and it is no casual meeting. The 
conversion of subject into action, up to 
this point in the story, is now complete, 
and future transformations are foreshad- 
owed. These examples will suffice to prove 
the point. . 

I suppose that in Inspector Cameron you 

(Continued on page 78) 
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WHEN so MANY publishers are lopping off 
magazines or cutting down in other ways 
on manuscript buying, it is pleasant to be 
able to report some good news. 

Fawcett Publications is reviving its fact- 
detective magazine, Daring Detective, which 
was suspended in 1943 when wartime re- 
strictions cut into the Fawcett line-up. It is 
a quarterly, with much the same policy and 
requirements as the other Fawcett detective 
books, Startling Detective and True Police 
Cases. 

Joseph Piazza is the editor of Daring. He 
came to Fawcett’s a couple of years ago 
from Lionel White’s Detective World, and 
has been assisting on Startling and True 
Police previous to being assigned his own 
magazine. October will be the first issue 
of Daring Detective. 

Both: short stories and storiettes are being 
considered now. Shorts average about 5,000 
words and are usually murders, as is the 
rule in this field. Some off-trail stories may 
be considered, usually those involving a 

_ spectacular robbery or stories where the 
identity of the criminals is known fairly 
early and a suspenseful chase follows im- 
mediately. This sort of story must have 
considerable action throughout. The editor 
does not like to use stories in which chil- 
dren are involved. Readers feel too much 
horror at such situations. 





The short-shorts, or storiettes, may run 
about 1,000 words, to fill two columns, or 
up to 1,500 words for a single-page. These 

















new york market letter 


By Harriet A. Bradfield 


may be regular crime cases, which the de- 
tective solves by some unexpected twist” 
bringing a quick denouement. This is the 
short-short story formula applied to real 
fact cases, and it is welcomed by the edi- 
tors. 

Other stories dealing with crime would 
be acceptable, if really interesting, to give 
variety and pace to the magazine. For ex- 
ample, unusual happenings in court during 
a trial;'a District Attorney who has a new 


‘problem in his section of the country; etc. 


Readings are reasonably prompt. Allow 
about ten days in the office for your manu- 
script, plus mailing time both ways, before 
you begin to get impatient. . 

Payment for stories is made on accept- 
ance: 3 cents a word for full-length stories 
and 5 cents a word for the shorts. 

The best procedure regarding pictures is 
to indicate what is available when you sub- 
mit your manuscript. Send art work after 
you receive notice of acceptance of your 
manuscript. Thus you do not have to pay 
for prints in which the editor might not 
be interested. Pictures are paid for on pub- 
lication, at $5 apiece. No cartoons are 
wanted. 

Material for Daring Detective should be 
addressed to the editor, Joseph Piazza, at 
Fawcett Publications, 67 West 44th Street, 
N. Y. 18. ; 

If you are taking your manuscript in in 
person, go to the 15th floor. The fact-de- 
tective magazines had just moved into those 
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offices when I called. Partitions were being 
changed, doors shifted, signs all missing. 
Finding Fawcett editors is still a job requir- 
ing the pioneer spirit. It is three years since 
Fawcett’s bought this building on West 
44th Street, but old leases run on, prevent- 
ing the desired arrangement of editorial 
offices. 

Fawcett magazines continue to expand 
in foreign editions. The first edition of 
Scienza Illustrata has just been published. 
That’s the Italian of Mechanix Illustrated. 

For the picture-minded, A. Lawrence 
Holmes has brought out a second magazine 
called Big Time. Like his Night and Day, 
which appeared last fall, this is a bi-month- 
ly in large flat format, and sells for a quar- 
ter on the newsstands. 

All the text material for both these books 
is prepared by the staff. While most of the 
pictures are bought through agencies, strik- 
ing photographs or picture stories will be 
considered if submitted by free-lancers. No 
set rates at present. Payment is arranged, 
according to the number, kind and value 
of the shots. 

There is a new address, also, for these 
two magazines: 18 East 50th Street, N. Y. 


22. This is a bright, modern office build-, 


ing, and the Holmes magazines share the 
seventh floor with another company. 

Dell Publishing Company supplied the 
negative talk of the town, this month, by 
announcing that Sports Illustrated and 
Radio Stars G Television were both. being 
dropped and that plans for a women’s slick 
publication, on which Albert Delacorte was 
working, had been postponed indefinitely. 

June is the final issue of Sports Illus- 
trated, which Stanley Woodward has been 
editing. It has been a good looking publi- 
cation, but some think it appealed more to 
the man in the know rather than the aver- 
age sports fan. This company is known for 
wanting fast profits without any long, slow 
period of reader-buildup. Television, too, 
is another field which will take a while be- 
fore it has a large cross-country audience. 

Other Dell publications are doing well in 
their respective fields. Promotion is being 
centered on the Modern women’s group 
now. 
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Outside Dell’s office building, you need 
only to turn into 29th Street to be struck 
again by the unexpected beauty of the city. 
There, the Little Church Around the 
Corner stands peacefully, a lovely structure 
of dull old brick standing out amid flower- 
ing shrubs and green trees. 

Back to the subway circuit now and the 
editorial offices of mid-Manhattan. Both 
Daisy Bacon and Jack Burr decided to call 
it a day with Street & Smith. It seems 
strange indeed to have these editors gone. 
Miss Bacon, in particular, had been with 
the firm since the early 1920’s. For many 
years her name had been practically syn- 
onymous with Love Story Magazine, the 
weekly which set the pace for the entire 
love-pulp field. 

One other Street & Smith title, which 
was not mentioned last month, still re- 
mains. This is Pic Quarterly Pictorial. The 
1949 Pic Quarterly Baseball Pictorial is 
now on the stands. But this is no market 
for writers. 

Traveltime, a travel magazine with a 
strictly tourist angle, was suspended at the 
beginning of the year. This monthly had 
offices at 330 West 42nd Street. James W. 
Danaby was publisher and editor. 


Theatre Arts seems to be going along 
briskly, after its change of publishers and 
subsequent reorganization. Since the maga- 
zine uses highly specialized material, the 
editor suggests that the best approach is 
always through a query with an outline of 
the article one has in mind. Fairly short 
lengths are best for treatment of most sub- 
jects. Authenticity is important, and most 
material is bought from writers who are 
authorities in some field of the theatre and 
the entertainment world. No fiction or 
“sketches” are used. L. Marc Parrott, Jr., 
is literary editor of Theatre Arts now. He 
is the son of the well-known novelist, Ur- 
sula Parrott. His job is handling books, 
reviews, etc. 

Payment is fairly low here, but on ac- 
ceptance. Rates vary according to the 
author, length, value to the magazine, etc. 
Charles MacArthur, the playwright, is edi- 
tor-in-chief. His brother, John MacArthur, 
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For coke (lower-case “‘c””) means a certain type of fuel—and 








and nothing else. 
Ba- “oO” : 
ie But Coke (upper-case “C’’) means Coca-~Cola—and nothing else. 
| is It is perfectly understandable that people not directly con- 
of ° cerned often forget this distinction. But what may seem to 
ort you a trivial matter is a vital one to us. For the law requires 
ub- us to be diligent in the protection of our trade-marks. Hence 
lost these frequent reminders. 
are 

ee *Coke= Coca-Cola 
ind Your cooperation is respect- 


Both are registered trade- 
or fully requested, whenever marks that distinguish the 











Jr., you use either Coca-Cola or same thing—the product of 
The Coca-Cola Company. 

He Coke in print. 
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is the publisher now. Address queries to 
Theatre Arts, 130 West 56th Street, N.Y. 
19. 

The editorial setup at Collier's must be 
pretty well shaken down into place by now, 
with this last shift. Walter Ross, who was 
article editor, has moved to Cosmopo- 
litan as an associate editor there. At Col- 
lier’s, the several associate editors listed as 
handling articles work directly under the 
managing editor, Oscar Dystel. 

If you send in a manuscript or an outline 
for a proposed article, and you address it 
to the magazine or to the managing editor, 
it is classed with the “slush” mail and is 
handed out for reading under that classifi- 
cation. But if you want to address your 
manuscript to a particular one of the edi- 
tors listed on the masthead, you are per- 
fectly welcome to do so, and you may speed 
up a report thereby. 

Don’t suppose, however, that manuscripts 
in the “slush” mail are overlooked. Collier’s, 
like most of the magazines, prides itself on 
having discovered many a good thing that 
way. 

Louis Ruppel is editor of Collier’s. The 
address: 250 Park Avenue, N.Y. 17. 

The Thrilling Group keeps its sports ap- 
peal up to date, putting out various sports 
pulps in tune with the headlines, though it 
buys well ahead. Right now, the new titles 
are in the baseball field: Thrilling Baseball, 
Popular Baseball, and Exciting Baseball. 
All of these sell at a quarter on the news- 
stands. This publishing house is considering 
little except short stories in most fields. Leo 
Margulies is editorial director. Address: 10 
East 40th Street, N.Y. 16. 

Except for Dell’s ill-fated Sports Illus- 
trated, the sports magazines seem to be 
holding on. But as far as writers are con- 
cerned, the market is as limited as before. 

Hillman’s Sports World is in an opti- 
mistic mood about its fall issues. The sub- 
title, “America’s Fan Magazine,” indicates 
its dedication to the headliner spectator 
sports. Manuscripts are welcome here, but 
the editors suggest that an outline first, for 
either the regular feature length or for the 
short features of 500 to 800 words, is to be 
preferred over the completed manuscript. 
And with the outline, a writer will do well 
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to give his reasons why his idea is timely 
or of special interest. 

‘A little ability to read the future in the 
crystal ball is a great help when it comes 
to picking interesting biographical and con- 
troversial subjects. Or you should just be 
a good guessér as to which player and 
which teams are going to hold the public 
interest a few months from now when your 
material might hit the newsstands, 

The market is open for brief stories with 
human interest or good humorous angles, 
75 to 100 words in length. Also for those 
very short, gossipy type of items. The latter 
bring $5 apiece. For the rest of the ma- 
terial in Sports World, payment depends 
on the length, the writer, and oth »r values ; 
there is no set rate. Checks are on accept- 
ance. Gordon Manning is editor. Address: 
535 Fifth Avenue, N.Y. 17. 

The two Goodman sports }ooks have 
been combined into a single bi-monthly un- 
der the title Sport Life @ Sport Pix. But 
they continue to be mostly a staff job, with 
special articles assigned to well known 
sports writers. 1949 Complete Baseball is 
another Goodman publication, put out as 
an annual, which may turn into a quarter- 
ly. Again, this is all staff or assignment. 
Bruce Jacobs edits these. In addition, he 
has been named managing editor of the 
newest Goodman magazine, Eye. 

Eye—People and Pictures showed up 
well on the sales records; over 85 per cent 
on the first issue The second issue looks 
more exciting, and the third is said to be 
really getting into a stride which should 
build a solid buyer public. 

Picture material is found mostly through 
the agents for this sort of thing. The free- 
lance market is for articles—and not too 
encouraging as only two pieces per issue 
are being bought at the present time. 
Prime needs are for articles of 3,000 to 
4,000 words on vivid, preferably fabulous, 
personalities; and for articles of the same 
length which have strong personal applica- 
tion to many readers. 

The minimum pay for feature material 
is 10 cents a word; $50 a page for pictures. 
But there is considerable “up” for anything 
which the editors think really worth reach- 
ing for. Payment is on acceptance, Reports 
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should be prompt, as the editorial staff has 
been expanded lately. 

Carlton Brown is the editor of Eye. Of- 
fices are on the 14th floor of the Empire 
State Building, 350 Fifth Avenue, N.Y. 1. 

Jerry Tax has been made editorial di- 
rector of the Parents’ Institute Junior 
Magazine group, while continuing his for- 
mer job as editor of Varsity. He is to be 
found on the fifth floor—a regular rabbit 
warren of cheerful little offices, reached 
through twisting corridors half blocked by 
file cases and unused desks. 

Generally speaking, this Junior Magazine 
Group offers no free-lance market. Much 
of these books are comics. And they have 
more competent people lined up than can 
be used. Polly—which used to be known 
as Polly Pigtails—is one member of the 
group which does use a certain amount of 
free-lance material. 

Polly belongs to the junior high age: 
ten to twelve and a half years mostly, 
though girls from seven to fourteen read 
the magazine. They are at the age where 
they are waking up to the existence of 
boys in their lives. 

Fiction is the chief editorial need for 
Polly. Short-shorts of 1,200 to 1,500 words 
are needed especially, while the regular 
short length of 2,000 to 2,200 words can 
also be considered. No serials are wanted. 
Stories should center around junior high 
kids and their doings. 

Occasionally, Polly can use articles about 
girls who are doing things, especially if 
they are by successful young women who 
remember vividly what it was like at the 
Polly age. A good how-to-article might go 
also, if interesting to girls averaging about 
12 years. But departments take care of 
beauty, movie, and fashion material. Car- 
toons are bought up far in advance. 


Payment is made on acceptance, gener- 
ally approximating 3 cents a word. Jean 
Press is editor of Polly. The address: 52 
Vanderbilt Avenue, N.Y. 17. 


Calling All Girls is not included in the 
Parents’ Institute Junior Group, but has an 
existence to itself. It appeals to an older 
group of teen-agers, mostly 13 to 17 years 
old. And its story heroines and heroes 
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| ROBERTS fj 
i hee’ i did it!| 


A gold mine of facts on writing and 
selling your writing, you'd never find 
in a writer's “manual.” For example: 


A SELF-ADDRESSED ENVELOPE COMES BACK 
—There were the pages I'd typed the week be- 
fore, but there was also a blue slip and a pen- 
ciled account sheet. The sheet read: “How 
History Repeats Itself,’ $16.00; ‘As It Might 
Have Been,” $28.70; “Cradle Song,” $5.00. 
Forty-nine dollars and seventy cents for two 
verses and one conversation piece! Well, say! 
What do you know! Oh boy, oh boy, oh boy! 


QUIET, PLEASE—Finished Chapter 25. Frantic 
from the monotonous clanking of a cowbell. 
Went out with a knife to corner the cow and 
cut off the bell; then discovered there were six 
cows, .all belled. 


MED "71s greatest value will be to those 
who want to write, and those who ‘want 
to be writers’ ’’—JOSEPH HENRY JACK- 
SON, San Francisco Chronicle 


| WANTED TO WRITE, 1, 


Kenneth Roberts. 471 pages, $3.50, at 
all booksellers or postpaid from 
DOUBLEDAY & CO., INC., Garden City, 
N. Y. . 














MORE SALES 


For More Writers! 





We have made and will make the first sale 
for new writers. Will you be the next one? 
Your story, article, novel can be profitably 
placed in one of our many markets in the 
world’s largest publishing center. 


If you are satisfied to work till you make 
the first sale, we shall work with you. Our 
expert, friendly help will help you as it has 
helped hundreds of other beginners who came 
to us. We keep a file of your progress and 
advise you as you go along till your ideas have 
been molded into salable stories and articles. 
If your output lacks the professional touch, 
let us point out to you what to do about it. 
You owe it to yourself to employ a capable 
agency in the heart of the publishing center. 


Our commission is 10%. Our fee to sell or 
criticize is $1 per 1,000 words, up to 5,000 
words — and it’s 50c per 1,000 thereafter. For 
a 5,000 word manuscript it’s $5. For a manu- 
script, 3,000 words or less, it’s $3, our mini- 
mum fee. With each script, return postage 
should be included. 


$4 for novels. Our need is urgent. We want 
novels with new and refreshing ideas. These 
we can sell immediately. Our first reading 
and letter of market evaluation will be given 
for $4—on novels of 40,000 words or more. 
It doesn’t matter, if it’s your first, second, or 
third novel, we have the markets and can 
sell it on a 10% commission basis, if it has 
any sales value. Writers should pay the express 
charges on their shipments to our office — and 
if sent by mail, it should be First Class. 


There is no fee for established writers — 
and fee is dropped after making two sales for 
beginners. 


Short stories with any plot or theme, and 
articles on economic, social and political prob- 
lems are wanted. To make the sale, may we 
advise that you send your manuscripts now— 
and the more you send the better we can work 
with you. 


MANUSCRIPT BUREAU 





154 Nassau Street—Tribune Bidg., 
NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 








should be 15 and 16. Either the boys’ or 
girls’ point of view may be used, although 
the latter stands greater chance of accept- 
ance, 

Claire Glass, editor of Calling All Girls, 
believes her readers enjoy seasonal stories. 
These must come in at least five months 
ahead of time to allow for the routine of 
acceptance and publication. 

Her current needs include both short 
stories and articles. The best length for 
fiction is about 2,500 to 3,000 words. 
Stories may be in a light or serious vein. 
But they should be built around strongly 
dramatic situations similar to those in the 
readers’ own lives or which they can un- 
derstand as happening to their friends. No 
original serials are being considered now. 

“Dating” articles are in demand, as are 
those dealing with personality improvement 
and boy-and-girl situations. Article ideas 
must be fresh and clever, and not merely 
repeat the same old things in the same old 
ways. About 1,200 words is a good length 
for articles. Graphic ideas which can be 
used as the basis for cartoon spreads are 
also most welcome. 

The base rate of payment for Calling 
All Girls is 5 cents a word. Fiction starts 
at $150. Payment is on acceptance here. 
The address: 52 Vanderbilt Avenue, N.Y. 
‘7. 

At Fiction House, there has been an edi- 
torial change. Joe Callanan left, and 
Jerome Bixby has been named editor of 
several of the pulps, including Jungle 
Stories, Action Stories, and Two Western 
Books. Paul Payne has been shifted in his 
editorial duties, and is now editor of De- 
tective Book Magazine, Football Action and 
Football Stories, and Frontier Stories, as 
well as Wings, Planet Stories, and Two 
Complete Detective Books. 

Fiction House goes along smoothly 
enough, keeping to an easy routine. But 
it’s not like the old days when it was second 
only to Street & Smith in its pulp lineup, 
and the hearty J. B. Kelly kept Jack Byrne 
and Malcolm Reiss and myself on the alert. 

A moderate amount of material is bought 
right along. These are the best bets at 
present, according to Malcoim Reiss, gen- 
eral manager of the outfit: 
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Wings can use stories of any length deal- 
ing with modern war-air situations. But 
nothing hinging on World War One. 

Jungle Stories is in the market for shorts, 
not over 7,000 words at most. It is curious 
to note that “jungle” means the African 
jungle to readers of this pulp. Stories laid 
in the jungle regions of other. continents 
have been tried without drawing any 
reader-interest. So study the magazine and 
give its readers what they like. 

Western stories of all lengths can be 
considered for Northwest. For Lariat, the 
best bet is 10,000 to 12,000 words at pres- 
ent. Action Stories also is now largely a 
Western story pulp, but uses a variety of 
other settings, Frontier is looking for stories 
of covered wagon days. 

Two Western Books, added last fall, uses 
new or reprint book-length novels, but 
finds it easier to get:new stuff which has 
not yet appeared in book form. A flat 
rate of $500 is paid for 1-shot serial pub- 
lication. 

Manuscripts for all the Fiction House 
pulps mentioned in the preceding para- 
graphs should be addressed to 670 Fifth 
Avenue, N. Y. 19. 

In the editorial offices of the fact- 
detective magazines belonging to Close-up, 
Inc. (allied with Columbia), Clifford Mc- 
Guinness said that his requirements remain 
just about the same as always. He uses 
stories shorter than most fact-detective 
books—about 3,500 words at most. And 
he likes them more sensational, too. Occa- 
sionally he will use stories involving crimes 
other than murder if particularly colorful 
and exciting. And he will consider an 
occasional short crime story or article. 

Payment here is 2 cents a word on 
acceptance; $3 a picture, on publication. 
There are three magazines in the group: 
Confidential Detective, Human Detective, 
and Revealing Detective. Editorial offices 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING 
Novels and Short Stories 
40c per thousand words 
Free Carbon Copies 


ADDISON ALTON 
1013 Palean St, Keokuk, lowa 














THE WRITERS’ 
CONFERENCE 


In the Rocky Mountains 
July 25— August 12 


41 workshop meetings in the Novel, Short 
Story, Non-Fiction, Poetry, Mystery- 
Novel, Serial-Novel, and Juvenile-Writ- 
ing. Eleven afternoon lectures. Six evening 
lectures. Unexcelled vacation facilities. 


WILLIAM E. WILSON | J. FRANK DOBIE 
(Director) DON CONGDON 
JAMES A. MICHENER | ROLFE HUMPHRIES 
VINCENT MCHUGH =| SAWTELL WALLIS 
JOHN WATSON | C. E. SCOGGINS 
JESSAMYN WEST | ANN WEIL 


Address Inquiries To: 


The Writers’ Conference 
University of Colorado 
Boulder, Colorado 

















SELL IN THREE MONTHS... 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


IF YOU CAN WRITE CORRECT ENGLISH 
YOU CAN WRITE JUVENILES 
AND SELL WITHIN THREE MONTHS 


I've sold over 3,500 Stories, 
Serials, Articles, and Fillers to 
Juvenile Editors. 

Now I'm teaching. 


Also 


CRITICISM--COLLABORATION 


Juvenile Book Manuscript Criticism A Specialty 
Write for Terms and for FREE Pamphlet 
‘Fundamentals of Juvenile Writing."’ 


Dept. D 


WILL HERMAN 


Author of "My Juvenile Success Secrets'’ and 
""My Formula for Fiction"’ 


5703 Broadway, Room 4, Cleveland 4, Ohio 
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$500 for best ideas in 500 words on 
THE BOOK | SHOULD 


LIKE TO WRITE 
Ist prize, $200; 2nd, $50; 3rd, $50; 
40 prizes of $5 each 
Deadline June 16; Award at 


MIDWESTERN WRITERS’ 
CONFERENCE 


July 11 to 17, 1949, Chicago 


Several thousand dollars in prizes for short stories, 
articles, poetry, plays, novel outlines, junior fiction. 
Send no Mss. except according to rules for contests, 
for which write to— 


MIDWESTERN WRITERS’ CONFERENCE 


Suite 540 C, 410 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5 








PROMPT TYPING SERVICE 


PICA TYPE 
EDITORS appreciate and BUY readily, neat, accurate, 
and technically perfect manuscripts in correct style, with 
flawless spelling, punctuation, and grammar. First copy 
on Eaton—20 pound bond; carbon free. Mailed flat with 
vour original. Fifty cents 1,000 words. Novels, shorts. 


MARIE ADAMS, 1612 High St., Des Moines, lowa 








FREE! SCRATCH PADS! 


With Each Order of Our “‘WRITER’S PAK” Containing 
500 Sheets 8% x11 20 Ib. White Ms Paper.......... $1.75 
500 Sheets 8% x 11 Canary Second Sheets............ a 
100 Sheets 8% r. 11 Typewriter Carbon...........-.+- 1.50 
cop AK” ffer Only $4.50 plus postage—We 
Ship C.O.D. not Mailing Boxes 25¢ each. Scratch Pads, 
25e pound. 


WRITER'S SUPPLY SERVICE 
2349 Putnam Ave. Terre Haute, Ind. 











YOUR GHANGE for SALES 
INCREASED 


by the persistent and efficient help of an 
experienced agent. 

Beginners or established writers elimi- 
nate the mailing and remailing of their 
BOOK MANUSCRIPTS and MAGAZINE 
MATERIAL. 

Sympathetic help can mean the differ- 
ence between progress and stagnation 
which might result from a few rejections. 

Write on with renewed hope while 
business details are handled for you. 


Careful consideration given to all requests for 
information. 


Typing service if desired. 


N. FRANK IMANDT 


155 East Thirty-ninth St., New York 16, N. Y. 
Phone: Murray Hill 3-7265 
In the HEART of the publishing district. 
“If it can be sold — I can sell it.” 











are at 241 Church Street, an address which 


seems very remote from the main publish- © 


ing centers. 

The group of self-help magazines headed 
by Your Life is always in the buying mood 
when something especially good and fresh 
comes along. The editor, Douglas Lurton, 
likes to see a steady flow of manuscripts 
across his desk. But he does suggest’ that 
queries before completed manuscripts often 
save time for both writer and editor by 
eliminating unsuitable material or subjects 
already covered, 

Short lengths and compact writing are 
preferred here. Payment is good, and 
promptly on acceptance. Other regularly 
scheduled titles include Woman’s Life, 
Your Health, Your Personality and Success 
Today. The address: 227 East 44th Street, 
me. 82. 

True Police Cases (Fawcett) is buying 
steadily but selectively. The emphasis is on 
good writing, with suspense and mystery 
buildup. The magazine is still on a 9- 
times-a-year basis, with a 6-months’ period 
of monthly publication starting with the 
October issue. Requirements and rates 
of payment continue as before. Regular 
stories may run as long as 8,000 words if 
worth that much wordage. Queries first 
are routine. 

Police officers must.be treated with rea- 
sonable respect, for they are not only an 
important source of information for writers, 
but they also are most devoted readers of 
this type of magazine. Also respect for the 
Law should be maintained. Officers may 
be shown as the very real people they are, 
with their faults and weaknesses as well as 
heroic qualities. All-around characteriza- 
tion is as important for them as for other 
characters. 

Shorts are always in demand. The most 
practical length is 1,000 words, though some 
run up to 1,500. These must really be 
storiettes, not merely expanded incidents, 
and are hard to write. They must be 
cleverly arranged and better written than 
the long material. In fact, this short mate- 
rial for the back of the book not only 
dresses up a publication, but it frequently 
affords samples to the browser of the best 
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in the book, thus attracting new buyers. 
There may be considerable variety, with 
humorous or scientific angles played up 
importantly. Because of the higher re- 


, quirements, shorts rate 5 cents a word. 


Regular story lengths rate 3 cents a 
word, on acceptance. Pictures bring $5 
each, on publication. 

This is also a cartoon market, for sub- 
jects akin to crime. But beware of the 
drawing which makes fun of police officers. 
Pay is usually $20. 

Sam Schneider is editor of True Police 
Cases. Address: 67 West 44th Street, N.Y. 
18. 


Much of this information also applies to 
Startling Detective, which is edited by 
Hamilton Peck. Best story lengths here 
run 5,000 to 6,000 words, with shorts up 
to 1,000 words. Those short pieces can be 
any phase of crime or police work, not 
necessarily murder. In the writing, there 
should be a twist—a laugh, an ironic turn, 
or some unusual feat of police work, 


The market is stronger for current cases, 
but older cases can also be used if good 
and have not been used too much. Buying 
will be reasonably steady for at least six 
months. Rates of payment are the same as 
for True Police Cases. Manuscripts for 
Startling Detective should also be ad- 
dressed to 67 West 44th Street, N.Y. 18. 

The editors of Partisan Review have just 
announced an award of $1,000 to be given 
to the writer who has made a‘significant 
contribution to literature, but who may 
not yet have been accorded the recognition 
from the public which his work merits. 
The award will be announced in the 
October, +949, issue of the magazine. 


Partisan Review is edited by William Phil-. 


lips and Philip Rahv. 

The offices are at 1545 Broadway, in the 
heart of the theatrical district. If you want 
to call in person on this magazine, be sure 
to walk south from 47th Street, toward 
the Times Square Building. And peer 
around corners! Going north, you will 
miss the entrance completely, as a movie 
theater completely hides it. The entrance 
has been done over and beautifully mod- 
ernized since this book first moved here. 





SO you want to Write! 


wou you like to know the 
“trade secrets” that success- 
ful professional writers use? They 
found them out the hard way—you 
can learn them just by following 
the fascinating, step-by-step instruc- 
tions of GORHAM MUNSON, edi- 
tor, publisher, teacher of New 
York’s most widely attended writing 
course — in his new book. Send for 


it today — money 
THE 


back if not satisfied! 


WRITTEN 
WMG & by GORHAM 


MUNSON 


$2.95 at all bookstores or 
CREATIVE AGE PRESS, 11 E. 44 St., New York 17 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Neatly and accurately @ ‘Minor correction. 
Fifty cents a thousand words. Carbon free, 
ELIZABETH CALLANAN 


2200 W. 65th STREET CLEVELAND 2, OHIO 
WOODBINE 5251 

















C. V. PARKINSON 
ASSOCIATES, Inc. 


Authors’ Representation 


We are anxious to see high quality 
book length fiction and non-fiction. 


Though we do not handle manuscripts 
for the very young, we are always glad 
to read works for the teen age and 


adult audience. 


Reports on book length mss. are out 
within two weeks of receipt. 


Full information on request 


BRIGHTWATERS, NEW YORK 
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Joun M. Younc has been told that he 
looks “more like a successful broker than 
a radio writer.” The fact is that he was 
once an unsuccessful broker and is now a 
top-flight, daytime radio writer, who has 
scripted “The Right to Happiness” for 
NBC for over six years. 

At the time when he graduated from col- 
lege, it was “the thing to do to go into Wall 
Street,” Young says. But having majored 
in English and Dramatics at Cornell, he 
found little to interest him in stocks and 
bonds. One day the personnel director of 
the firm that employed him suggested that 
he “ought to go in for writing ;” and with 
that piece of advice in mind, Young quit 
Wall Street and got a job in an advertising 
agency. The year was 1929, and looking 
back, Young admits it was “a fortuitous 
time to change jobs.” 

“The Right to Happiness” is the story 
of Carolyn, a young woman who becomes 
a. “storm center” in everything she does. 
“She used to be a selfish person,” Young 
- says of his leading lady, “but she has real- 
ized the follies of her youth. Now she is a 
warm, vibrant character, a bright and 
sparkling conversationalist, attractive to 
men, possessing vitality and drive—the sort 
of person about whom there is no ‘middle 
of the road feeling.’ People either like or 
dislike her intensely.” 

Among the people who like Carolyn in- 
tensely are the housewives from coast to 
coast who tune in “The Right to Happi- 
ness” Mondays through Fridays at 3:45 
EDT. They like the show because they can 
identify themselves with the heroine and 
feel that they are sharing her triumphs and 
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By Harriet Cannon 


even her disappointments. The theme of 
the show is universal in its appeal. As 
Young puts it, “Everyone is born with the 
right to happiness; ‘all men are created 
equal.’ How we find our happiness depends 
on how we live and how we conduct our 
relationships with our fellow man.” 
Carolyn is the mother of an eight-year- 
old son. She has-been divorced. (A divorce 
occurring in the script itself could cause 
trouble, Young admits, but this divorce 


happened before the actual unfolding of 


the story on the air, thereby averting harsh 
criticism.) There are four men who play 
an important part in Carolyn’s life, and 
Young feels that he has made each of 
them a strong, believable character. The 
men are: Carolyn’s fiance; her rejected 
suitor ; her ex-husband who is trying to get 
custody of their son; and finally the boy 
himself. The story line involves Carolyn’s 
efforts to induce her child to accept the 
affection of her fiance, whom she will not 
marry otherwise, and her fight to gain com- 
plete custody of the child over her ex-hus- 
band’s protests. 

Young, who never seems at a loss for 
ideas, declares that his ideas grow out of 
his characters. “Strength of character,” he 
points out, “is an important element whether 
in drama or fiction. Never push your char- 
acters around,” he warns. “Don’t sacrifice 
them for the,sake of your story.” As an ex- 
ample of what can happen when a writer 
decides to veer sharply from the logical 
line of his story, Young cites the following 
episode from “The Right to Happiness.” 

One of Carolyn’s suitors, a doctor with 
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Palmer Graduate Now Leading Author of Science Fiction 





























A. E. van Vogt, one of the all-time greats in science-fiction, is the author of five 
| published books, scores of short stories and novelettes. He writes: “Thanks for the 
, check for the article, ‘The West Coast’s Hypnotism Man’ which you sold to Western 
Family. 
“The work that the Palmer Literary Agency has been doing in the way of selling 
my material reminds me that I am an old graduate of the Palmer Institute. I took 
' your course back in the dark days of ’31 and ’32, and in the fall of the latter year sold 
my first story. From that time on, my entire income has been from writing. 
“T believe the Palmer course is excellent and I am glad I took it. It was a mile- 
stone in my career.”—A. E. Van Vogt. 
- of 
- From Palmer Students and Graduates 
the . . 2 
ted ]. About Instruction Values «» About Successful Results 
Following are brief excerpts from letters (names P ° 
ns on request) regarding the clarity of lesson, the Sells While Learning 
our ractical working assignments, the friendliness of “The wealth of information in 
instructors, the individual attention received: your lesson covering all phases of 
me ; k h hi ‘ati writing, plus the utmost in help 
car- . I want you to know that this association from excellent instructors, leaves 
- with you is not only invaluable, but also a no question about writing tech- 
” most enjoyable experience. niques. I haven’t completed the 
AUSE “Believe me, your notes are most valuable . ws course yet, but I wouldn’t have 
orce They are like living seeds that sink right into my check for an article if it 
: ad rich soil and sprout immediately.” weren’t for the guidance of Palmer Institute.”— 
sail “Your letter on Assignment 2 delighted oe Billie Cook, Vallejo, Calif. 
for I see that (a) I am dealing with a goo = . 
play mind, and (b) the course is really going to give Minister Praises Palmer 
and personal attention. / “Before taking the Palmer course, I had re- 
f “When asked about the Palmer Institute, I ceived five rejection slips to one acceptance ; now 
1 oO gave them (—————— Writer’s Club) a glow- the situation is more than reversed. I have not 
The ing account of the course. They were especially _ received a single rejection slip as a Palmer student, 
cted interested in the fact that a writer actually and have more editorial assignments than time to 
A corrects the assignments. . .” cover.”—Reverend Donald F. James, Titonka, Ia. 
» ge “I think of you, not only as my teacher, but 
boy as a wonderful friend who is giving me more FREE Book Tells How 
lyn’s ss and understanding than anyone else ever You Learn at Home 
the - To learn “how helpful Palmer training 
at How Palmer Helps may be to you, send for free book, “The 
d Art of Writing Salable Stories. Send today. 
ead Since 1917, Palmer Institute has helped , 
hus- established writers, as well as aspiring men Palmer Institute of 
and women who want to write, to attain Authorship, Est. 1917 | Approved 
. for greater success. As a Palmer student, you Member, National Home Study Council for 
it. of receive practical assignments which you do 1680 N. Sycamore, Desk J-69 Veterans 
” he at home. Your work is individually handled Hollywood 28, California 
: rnd by professional writers who quickly return FREE 
— it to you with helpful, detailed suggestions. BOOK Soho taatinnte of Adhentily 
char- Being successful writers themselves, Palmer Hollywood 28, Calif., Desk J-69 
rifice instructors know and understand the trials Please send me free book ‘The Art of Writing Salable 
° ° Stories’’. which_explains how I may increase my income 
nN ex- and tribulations. They know when and from writing. This is confidential. No salesman will call. 
yriter where and how to give constructive criti- Mr. 
gical cism, give encouragement, develop latent oo Cee eee cece eres neta rere eee esessseesssseeeseesesese 
wing ability and rekindle old enthusiasm. Thus Address TECT CeCe eer errr eT eee eee eee eee ee eee ee eee eee eee 
9 your own individual writing style is care- 
1€SS. 
sh fully developed. You save time, effort and  § City........-.---.++0-000+- Zone... State. ras oensse 
wit Money in preparing for a successful career, },Pisase print clear cit ; 
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a fine character, is married to a neurotic 
woman. In an effort to ruin Carolyn’s 
reputation, the wife decides to give herself 
poison, make it look as though Carolyn 
had done it, and involve her in a charge 
of attempted murder. She took the poison, 
miscalculated the dose, and died, causing 
her husband and Carolyn to be tried 
for murder. There was a trial and the 
innocent defendants were acquitted. Then 
the real trouble for the writer started. 

Young decided that the doctor, brooding 
over the horrible thing that had happened, 
thinking how he might have been respon- 
sible for it, was on the down grade. He 
couldn’t eat or sleep or work. Instead of 
the brilliant young doctor he had been, he 
was now becoming a bum, his life was 
ruined. That’s the way Young wrote the 
script. But something was wrong. It didn’t 
ring true. All the people connected with 
the program felt the false note, and the 
actors couldn’t read their lines with con- 
viction. 

“Something was wrong all right,” Young 
says. “I tried to make my character do 
something he wouldn’t do. I had built him 
up so well as a strong personality, an intelli- 
gent, well-balanced character, that for him 


usu. 


to go on the skids just sounded phony. I 
realized then that my audience wouldn’t 
believe it—any more than I could honestly 
believe it myself.” So, the story was 
changed to follow a more logical sequence. 

Young feels that everyone has in his or 
her life periods of great dramatic intensity 
and emotion. The fifteen minutes a day 
that his serial is on the air describes the 
emotional highlights in the lives of a par- 
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ticular group of characters, and that is why 
they are real. No one could live indefinitely 
under such great emotional strain, but 
everyone has experienced at least fifteen 
minutes in a day in which domestic crises 
arise, emotional conflicts are resolved, im- 
portant decisions made. 

As to the number of plots and sub-plots 
that comprise serials like “The Right to 
Happiness,” Young points out that in all 
people’s lives, whether they are fictional or 
real, events do not occur without affecting 
the course of other events. There is no 
precise beginning and ending of any epi- 
sode, because incidents which happen to 
one person have a way of making them- 
selves felt in the lives of surrounding char- 
acters. The way in which the characters 
respond to these incidents makes Carolyn’s 
story and all good stories. 

* * * 


Two additional westbound TV Channels 
went into service in May. This makes three 
in all and will allow the networks to send 
to the Midwest many programs previously 
seen only in the East. The new service also 
will enable Midwestern stations. to carry 
more shows on a “live” basis instead of film 
recordings. CBS which formerly telecast to 
the Midwest only about 14 hours weekly 
now has increased the time to almost 38 
hours. ABC reports a similar increase in 
its time allotment. In addition, the new 
channel assignments provide ABC with am- 
ple cable facilities to originate programs 
for either New York or Chicago during the 
peak viewing hours. 

Latest CBS TV affiliates are: KPIX, 190 
North State Street, San Francisco, John 
Mitchell, General Manager; and WHTM, 
owned and operated by the Stromberg- 
Carlson Company, Rochester Radio City, 
Rochester, N. Y., William Fay, General 
Manager. ABC’s fourth owned and ope 
rated TV station, KGO-TV, San Francisco, 
joined the network on May 5, when Gov- 
ernor Earl Warren officiated at the dedica- 
tory program telecast from KGO-TV 
studios in famed Sutro Mansion. 


* * * 


SUSPENSE, Tuesdays, 9:30—10 P. M, 
EDT, Channel 2. CBS Television Network, 
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TELEVISION IS HERE! 


“Capital is ready to set up transmitters in almost every major city in America, assuring 
television of its place as America’s next Billion-Dollar industry.” 
Ernest Vogel, Farnsworth Radio & Television Corp. 


TELEVISION'S GREATEST NEED IS WRITERS 


“TV’s primary need is material — and the one who provides that material in suitable 
form may be said to be one of the most important (if not THE most important) person 


in the TV picture—the WRITER.” 
‘ Richard P. McDonagh, Manager Script Div. N.B.C. 





























“The free-lance approach is unquestionably the simplest route for the writer into 
television. By becoming established as a free-lance, he can command a much more sub- 
stantial salary than he could get otherwise.” 

Louis A. Sposa, Director of Commercial Operations Television Station, WABD, New York. 


TELEVISION IS DIFFERENT 


Playwrights, dramatists, radio writers, broadcasting and advertising men 


agree that they too must learn the technique of writing for this brand 
NEW medium .... TELEVISION. 


LEARN HOW TO WRITE: LEARN HOW TO USE: 


¢ Dramatic Teleplays Television Cameras 
e Comedy Teleplays Television Sound 

© Television Commercials Television Studios 
© Television Continuity Television Films 


""*MUST KNOW" 


You will learn all these A techniques, when you enroll in R.W/I.’s 
course on ‘How To Write SALABLE Television Scripts.” 


GET INTO TELEVISION NOW! 


Beat your competition to the “punch” by getting in on the ground floor. 
Prepare yourself for this “BILLION DOLLAR” Industry RIGHT NOW. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! ['2-72)/¢1@/)/-Seeeee 


Learn how TELEVISION can open Foie scat 
a new and exciting future for YOU. 0 F, 1233-37 No. Vine St., Hollywood 38, Calif. 

It’s as new as tomorrow, and trained Please send me complete information on your new 
writers are not available to meet this § “™"**: “How to Write SALABLE Television Scripts.” 
new demand. Learn how YOU, as a 
writer, can become an important part 
of this great Billion-Dollar Industry. ag to: Ge Se ee 
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WRITE TO SELL 
Let Plot Genie Furnish You With 
Millions of Dramatic Story Plots 
The Plot Genie is endorsed by leading educators in 


schools and universities. It is used by thousands of 
writers all over the world who attribute their success 
to it. Many new writers have become professionals 
through its aid. Note what they say: 
“! received the Plot Genie and with its aid have 
plotted two stories which sold immediately."—R. H. 
"$300.00 for the first story plotted with Genie aid is a 
pretty fair return on a ten buck investment."—G.S. 
If you would succeed in writing, you need the 
Plot Genie, Send for free descriptive literature. 


J. C. SLOAN 


Representative for The Gagnon Company 
P. O. Box 1008 Glendale, Calif. 


485 Madison Ave., N. Y. 22, N. Y. Robert 








e YOUR MANUSCRIPTS e 
PROFESSIONALLY PREPARED FOR MARKET 


Carbon free — Extra first and last page free 
Mailed flat promptly — 50c per 1000 words 


(Discount on book lengths) 


MARGARET R. CONN 
107 East Main St. Uniontown, Penna. 








BEGINNERS — WRITE FOR THE JUVENILES 


You need only average ability and spare time to earn 
money writing for the juvenile magazines. From five 
years work with hundreds of writers in all fields of writ- 
ing, I have learned that the juvenile fie'd is the beginner's 
best bet My new up-to-date six lesson course, pre- 
pared especially for beginners, will teach you how to 
write to sell. Send for particulars. 


HELEN McMILLIAN 
537 Clara Ave. St, Louis 12, Mo. 











Radio Writers — 


and other Writers, too! 


Radio markets are desperate for new ma- 
terial. Pay is up to $1000 for a single script. 
Contests for radio writers offer prizes of $2000 
for winning plays. 

To help you sell your-radio plays, we offer 
you friend'y, constructive criticism. Benefit 
from a commercial appraisal of your script by 
experts. Report covers plot, dialogue, sound, 
revision if mecessary, sales possibilities, and 
radio technique. 

Our commission to sell your radio script is 
10%. Minimum fee for reading and criticism, 
payable with each script sent, is only $5 up 
to 25 pages; thereafter, twenty cents per page. 
NO FEE FOR SELLING WRITERS—AND 
ALL FEES ARE DROPPED WHEN WE 
SELL TWO SCRIPTS FOR YOU. Please 


include stamped return envelope. 


Write for the market that buys more than 
20 million words each day. Send us your radio 
play now to make that thrilling sale. 


RADIO MANUSCRIPT SERVICE 


509 Fifth Ave. New York 17, N. Y. 
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Stevens, Producer-Director-Editor. Autolite, 
Sponsor. 

This excellent TV show .is definitely in 
the market for high quality, exciting origin- 
als, and adaptations with the accent on 
suspense. Psychological stuff, straight melo- 
drama, creepy atmosphere, adventures with 
the supernatural, are acceptable themes. 
Mr. Stevens wants stories “unfolded in mo- 
tion picture style.” He doesn’t want the 
audience to feel that they are looking at 
a photographed play. 

Write to time 25 minutes and include 
one to four settings for action. If necessary, 
parts of the story may be filmed in ad- 
vance and inserted by the slide technique 
on the screen at the appropriate time. This 
technique is a handy device for making 
quick transition for characters who 4re re- 
quired to appear almost immediately in 
other scenes and in different dress. Also, 


this technique allows a broader scope for 
the play as a whole, permitting a number 


of scenes that might otherwise be prohibi- 
tive. 

Material should be submitted in script, 
TV straight drama, or narrative story form. 
If only the story is bought, CBS adapts it 
for TV. If an adaptation drama is bought, 
CBS clears rights. Send for release to Miss 
Janice O’Connell, Program Clearance Di- 
vision, CBS. Return it signed, with your 
script, enclosing self-addressed, stamped 
envelope, to Miss O’Connell. 

* * * 

Although no two radio programs have 
the same requirements, all producers, di- 
rectors, script-editors, and other judges of 
free-lance material have one request to 
make: Study your market before you submit 
your script! No matter how good your ma- 
terial may be, if it doesn’t suit the format 
of the show you want to sell, it’s no go. 
Listen to the program for which you are 
writing until you know exactly the type of 
show it is. 

*% * * 


RADIO CITY PLAYHOUSE, Mondays, 


10:30—11 P. M., EDT. NBS, 30 Rocke 
feller Plaza, N. Y., 20, N. Y. Richard P. 
McDonagh, Manager of Script Division. 
Sustaining. 
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Recently this series of dramatic programs 
has concentrated on psychological dramas 
and suspense stories. However, it is now 
returning to its former type of program- 
ming and will produce original stories and 
adaptations of a more diverse sort. 


High quality is the keynote of this show. 
Entertaining stories of romance, comedy, 
mystery, adventure, with good characteriza- 
tion, are ‘wanted. Mr. McDonagh believes 
the “episodic series” like “Mr. District At- 
torney,” and other popular “formula” 
shows tend to discourage many fine writers 
whose best work is the “one-shot script,” 
carefully planned and written and express- 
ing the height of that writer’s own creative 
talent. If adaptations are submitted, they 
must be of the writer’s own published story 
or one to which he has obtained rights. 
Taboos are: drunkenness, profanity, sexi- 
ness, adultery, suicide, horror or sordidness, 
cops and robbers, propaganda, racial or re- 
ligious themes that might offend listeners. 


Payment for originals is usually $210 but 
more if script is really outstanding. Adap- 
tations pay $150 for licensing for one per- 
formance; writer owns other rights. Send 
for release; return it signed, with self-ad- 
dressed, stamped envelope and your script, 
addressed to Mr. McDonagh, “Radio City 
Playhouse.” 


CAVALCADE OF AMERICA, Mondays, 
8—8:30 P. M., EDT. NBC. Batten, Bar- 
ton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc., 383 Madison 
Ave., N. Y. 17, N. Y., Agency. John Dris- 
coll, Script Editor. E. I. du Pont de Ne- 
mours & Co., Sponsor. 


“Cavalcade” scripts are about real Amer- 
ican men and women either famous or 
comparatively unknown, contemporary, or 
out of the past. The subject may be some- 
one who has contributed to the building 
of our nation historically or culturally, or 
a man or woman who has made an im- 
portant discovery in the field of medical 
research or science. 


Courage, patriotism, pioneering experi- 
ences that make a dramatic story in what- 
ever field the subject may be outstanding 
are the elements that make a good “Caval- 








DREAMING 


Of Checks Rolling In? 
It’s fun! BUT can you 
CASH those CHECKS? 


» Dreaming alone has never yet changed 
those DREAM checks into REAL checks. 
You must add WORK and KNOW- 
HOW. 

The Work is in your department... 
the Know-How is in mine. 

For the past eleven years I have been 
helping other writers just like you to 
gather in those SALES checks. I have 
been helping selling writers to more and 
more frequent sales KNOWING mar- 
kets and editors is my job. 

I offer you no short story course, no 
collaboration. I DO offer you frank con- 
structive criticism and competent selling. 

I can help you make your DREAMS 
COME TRUE... in the “checky” way 
that counts! 

Rates: For professionals with sufficient 
sales record — Straight 10% com- 
mission. For newer writers my rates 
are $1.00 per thousand words or 
fraction thereof to 10,000 words. 
Minimum $3.00 per script. Special 
rates for longer novelettes and book- 
lengths. 


My new Radio, Television and Play 
Department is under the supervision of 
Charles Wallis, well known to the’ worlds 
of Broadway and Radio City. Rates for 
all three mediums on request. 


GENE BOLLES 


Literary Agency 


545 Fifth Avenue 
New York 17, N.Y. 


INTERVIEWS ON APPOINTMENT ONLY 
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YOUR POEMS WILL SELL 


My pupils rank tops in magazine and volume, pi ublication, 
and in anthology and other poetry contests. is nation- 
wide record improves constantly. For 25 years I have 
taught poets, versifiers, songwriters how to perfect and 
get the fullest returns from their verse, including my 
work as instructor in versification at New York Uni- 
versity and William and Mary College. Most of my 
work with private pupils ranging from. ondence. 9M to 
Pulitzer Prize Winners, is done by ae oe lence 
Unabridg ing Di pamey ($3.60); Complete 

of Scansion ($3.60); Poet’s andsook ($1.t0) are now 
standard, Wh neglect longer the many profits from 
versification? rite today; you are unfair * Ea to 
delay longer. Send $1 for trial] criticism of 1 


CLEMENT WOOD BOZENKILL 








DELANSON, N. Y 
PROFESSIONAL EDITING AND TYPING 


Detailed editing, and typing... ..$1.00 per M 
Typing, minorcorrections........ 65 per M 
All typing on Eaton’s Bond, one carbon. 


RUTH S. GARRISON 


808 Ohio St. Tel. 252-J Walkerton, Ind. 








STOPPEROOS 


For Authors @ Typists ® Stenographers 


If you use a iter, relax! The Stopperoo signals 
when you any predetermined place on the page. 
No more running too low on the page. No stopping to 
twiddle the cylinder and look. No retyping whole pages. 
Saves hours of productive time. Not a mechanical de- 


vice. Nothin "2 think of but your work. Set of 32 
STOPPER 1. oO “’ aid. Money back guarantee. 
Address’ STOPPER ox 9311, Station S, Los 


Angeles 5, Chie? 











| Want To Contact 


NEW 
WRITERS 


who are interested in cashing 
checks of $1 to $100, offered 
daily. The easiest way to write 


for pay. No previous experience 
necessary. Send for FREE DE- 
TAILS. No obligation. 


SAUNDERS M. CUMMINGS 
468-17 Independence Bldg. 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 











cade” 


story. If the person you choose to 


write about is already famous, take one of 
the little known episodes in his life and 
dramatize that rather than something which 
has already been popularized. The main 
point to keep in mind is that the subject 
must have played an important role in an 
unusual event of major consequence. Lead- 
ing roles are played by Hollywood stars so 


must be written 


“strong.” 


Examples of subjects already used by 


“Cavalcade” writers are: 
land’s courtship; the 
Texas; 


President Cleve- 
dust problem in 
the marriage of Oliver Wendell 


Holmes; Yellow Fever control in Cuba. 
These stories are authentic and thorough 
research is a “must” whether the subject is 
contemporary or historical. 

If you are in doubt regarding the suit- 
ability of the person or the event you want 
to dramatize, submit an outline of the pro- 
posed script first. 

Payment is $350 and up. Send for re- 
Return it signed with self-ad- 
dressed, stamped envelope. 


lease first. 


NICK CARTER, MASTER DETECT- 
IVE, Sundays, 6:30—7:00 P. M., EDT. 
Mutual Broadcasting System,-1440 Broad- 
18, N. Y. Jock MacGregor, 


way, N. Y. 
Producer-Editor. 


Sponsor. 


Cudahy 


Packing Co., 


This is a reliable thriller for the whole 
family, now in its seventh successful year. 
Jock MacGregor informs me that he has 
an eight-page, detailed write-up containing 
information on the show for writers inter- 


ested in submitting scripts. 


Since there is 


more information packed in its pages than 
there is space to reproduce in these col- 
umns, Mr. MacGregor prefers to have me 
pass along the word that he will gladly 
send the full requirements along with a re- 
lease to any writer who requests them. Just 
write him at the above address. 


AUNT JENNY’S REAL LIFE STORIES, 


Mondays through Fridays, 


12:15—12:30 


P. M., EDT. CBS. Ruthrauff & Ryan, Inc., 
405 Lexington Ave., N. Y. 17, N. Y., Agen- 


cy. Sidney Slon, Script Editor. 
Brothers, Sponsor. 
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No stock plots are wanted in this drama 
series featuring Aunt Jenny as narrator of 
true-to-life stories with strong plots and 
good characterization. This is an active 
market and one which is constantly on the 
lookout for scripts of dramatic interest and 
high quality. Stories should be about Aunt 
Jenny’s town, Littleton, U.S.A.—popula- 
tion 6,798. 

Themes may center around romance or 
comedy, but not mystery. It is essentially. a 
woman’s show and the woman, ingenue or 
young-married, solves the problem. Al- 
though Aunt Jenny is the narrator, she sel- 
dom participates in the story. Mr. Slon says, 
“Writers have a chance to write good solid 
stories, which catch listeners on Page 1 
and hold them to the end.” Don’t be afraid 
of using really good adult themes. 

Keep in mind that Littleton’s residents 
are typical Americans with joys and sor- 
rows, dreams and ambitions common to 
most of us. Jenny is 55, a nice homebody 
who helps people solve their problems, takes 
care of her friends when they are ill, is 
active in civic affairs. She is married to 
Calvin Wheeler, editor-publisher of the 
Clarion newspaper. They have a married 
son and daughter and grandchildren who 
sometimes appear in the stories. You may 
also include in your story: residents of 
Sloane Blvd., where Littleton’s wealthy set 
lives; Slagtown, the area of slums where 
malcontent breeds; or Indian Hill, the old, 
substantial, residential neighborhood where 
Jenny lives. Judge, bank clerk, sheriff, post- 
man, minister, doctor, druggist, and town 
gossip are but a few of the characters suit- 
able to an Aunt Jenny story. 

Each story takes about a week or more 
to complete itself, depending on the com- 
plexity of the plot and the time necessary 
to resolve it. The writer may divide his 
story into any length from five to ten epi- 
sodes. Each episode should be about nine 
pages of script for 15 minutes playing time. 

Payment is $100 for each 15-minute epi- 
sode of a story. All first sales are on specula- 
tion. After that Mr. Sloan feels that he 
knows the writer’s work well enough to buy 
from outlines. Send for release, return it 
signed with your script, and enclose self- 
addressed stamped envelope. 








YOU CAN WIM! 


Our Students are winning Cash, Cars, 
Homes, Travel Trips and Cruises, Tele- 
vision Sets, Automatic Washers, Watches 
and other exciting Prizes. 


You, too, can cash in on Contests—by 
learning the Secrets of Winning from the 
"School of the Stars"—The School Amer- 
ica's Biggest Winners voted Best in six 
impartial, independent polls. 

Write NOW for a FREE copy of the 
newest "SHEPHERD CONFIDENTIAL 
CONTEST BULLETIN"—bringing you the 
finest Winning Help for the biggest con- 
tests now on. It's yours for the asking! 


SHEPHERD SCHOOL 


Dept. D, 1015 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 











CALLING ALL WRITERS! 
PREPARE NOW 
FOR TELEVISION WRITING! 


TELEVISION WILL SOON OFFER THE GREATEST 
OPPORTUNITY OF ALL TIMES FOR THE WRITER! 
EACH MONTH TELEVISION STUDIOS ARE IN- 
CREASING THEIR DEMANDS FOR STORIES, PLAYS 
AND IDEAS. 


We are located in Hollywood, the world center of 
television production, and can offer a complete service 
for writers in the field of television. 

PERSONAL COACHING: ADAPTATIONS OF STORIES 
AND PLAYS; CRITICISM AND ANALYSIS OF MANU- 
SCRIPTS; MARKETING. 


Under personal supervision of ERIC HEATH, 
well-known writer and author of “‘Story Plot- 
ting Simplified,’ and forthcoming textbook, 
“Writing For Television.” 
Send stories, plays or ideas with small fee of $2.00 
for television analysis, or write for information. 
(Sample Television Play, giving most desirable form of 
presentation, $1.00) 


THE STORY LABORATORY 


1523 North La Brea, Hollywood 28, Calif. 
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EDITH H. BLACKBURN 


) ( 
: a 
Fiction Consultant 
All work constructively analyzed for the ¢ 
) sincere beginner and the occasional § 
» . ( 
, seller who wish to learn exactly what ¢ 
: — them from consistent fiction § 
: sales. 
y ( 
) ( 
, ‘ 
\ 


Rates $1.00 per Thousand Words 
Minimum $3.00 
P.O. Box 3516 Glendale |, Calif. 
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MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Promptly, efficiently, on good quality Bond. Minor 
corrections if desired, carbon copy, extra first and 
last page. Mailed flat. 50c per 1,000 words. 


ELLEN N. TOMPKINS 
301 Yarmouth St. Norfolk 10, Virginia 








POETS 


Send self-addressed stamped envelope for PRIZE PRO- 
GRAM: Quarterly prizes, $25. Poetry Book Contest, etc. 
You will receive also descriptions of HELP YOURSELF 
HANDBOOKS ($1 each) containing 999 PLACES TO 
SEND POEMS. ~ 

KALEIDOGRAPH, A National Magazine of Poetry 
(Published monthly since May, 1929; 25c a copy: $2 a year) 
624 N. Vernon Avenue Dallas 8, Texas 








WRITERS 


WORK TO DIRECT ORDER ONLY! 





Title Mag. Price 
Yankee Frankenstein Sensation $175.00 
Taxicab Tidbit This Week 250.00 
The Scorpion True Detective 495.00 


a. I have written and sold the above articles plus 
1000 others in the past 15 years to over 100 differ- 
ent national magazines. 


b. My students — WRITING AND SLANTING TO 
DIRECT ORDER ONLY —are featured today in 
scores of newsstand publications. 


c. I have developed a NEW — COMPLETELY PER- 
SONAL—ABSOLUTELY INDIVIDUAL—Course 
in Article Writing. SLANTING YOUR PER- 
SONAL TALENTS AND INDIVIDUAL MA- 
TERIAL TO SPECIALIZED MARKETS. 


d. No offer AS UNIQUE — AS DIFFERENT — 
AS PRACTICAL — FOR THE BEGINNING 
WRITER OR THE PROFESSIONAL — has ever 
before been made by a SELLING WRITER AND 
RECOGNIZED INSTRUCTOR. 


Write for Terms and for FREE Pamphlet 
"Writing to Direct Order Only” 


WILL H. MURRAY 


5703 Broadway Cleveland 4, Ohio 
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Truck Drivers’ Slanguage 
By Peter Hernandez 





Rig or Job. A commercial motor 
vehicle. 
Tractor. A commercial motor vehicle 


without a load-body, but having a “Fifth 
Wheel” (hitching apparatus) on frame, for 
hitching onto a trailer, 

Box. A trailer with load-body, motor- 
less, having a “Pin” which connects with 
the “Fifth Wheel” of Tractor, and when 
joined together, the latter pulls the Box. 

Semi. Combination of a Tractor and 
Box hitched together. However, the Box 
may be released from the “Fifth Wheel” 
on the Tractor, and thus the latter may 
travel independently, or jointly, with the 
Box. 

Bobtail. A motor vehicle with standard 
body attached to frame of truck and whose 
load-body is stationary. 

Cab-Over. A commercial vehicle with its 
motor under the driver’s compartment, or 
the driver’s seat situated above motor level. 
The name signifies cab over motor. 

Trailer. Box with load-body (motorless) 
and two axles with single or double~wheels, 
having a “Hitch” (pulling apparatus) in 
front of the Trailer. 

Double-Header. Combination of a mo- 
tor truck (coupling attached to rear of lat- 
ter) pulling a trailer. 

Dump. A motor vehicle possessing a me- 
chanical apparatus which raises body’ of 
truck to release materials or load within 
body of truck, 

Boosters. Brake on a commercial vehicle, 


whether air-brakes, vacuum, lining, or 
otherwise. 
Tanker. A motor truck with a tank at- 


tached to its frame. A Tanker is used for 
transporting oils, milk,* gasoline, etc. 

Trailer-Tanker. A trailer with a tank at- 
tached to its frame. Also transports liquids, 
but, being motorless, is pulled by the 
Tanker. 

Dolly. A one-axle apparatus (motorless) 
with double wheels on each side, having a 
“Fifth Wheel” which is used in between, 
and to connect Semi to a Box. In other 
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words, the Dolly furnishes the front wheels 
to the Box, which latter is a trailer with 
one or more axles on the undercarriage rear 
of Box. 

Combo or String. Combination of a 
Tractor pulling a Trailer, a Dolly, and an- 
other Trailer, Or a Semi pulling a two-axle 
Trailer. 

Eighteen-Wheeler. Generally a Tractor 
with two axles on rear, “hitched” to a Box 
with double axles also on rear, using sets 
of double tires on both Tractor and Box, 


‘augmented by the two front wheels which 


guide the vehicle. 

Line-Driver, A long-distance driver. 

Owl-Driver. A night driver. 

Chain-Driver. A driver who hauls oils, 
gasoline or other inflammable goods, So 
called because the Tanker and Trailer- 
Tanker drag a chain on belly of the latter 
two. The chain is generally a grounder. 

Road-Burner. A driver speeder. 

The Blink. To blink (douse) the head- 
lights so as not to blind the approaching 
driver or motorist during night driving. 

Pick-Up. A commercial vehicle, gener- 
ally small, for very light loads and quick 
deliveries. It is mostly used for short trips. 
Also a verbal or written order by employer 
to driver to pick up goods, freight, etc. 

Panel. A motor vehicle with a one-piece 
all-around enclosed body, using swing-type 
doors on rear of body of truck. 

Gas-Burner. A commercial motor vehicle 
which uses gasoline fuel exclusively. 

Diesel Job. A commercial motor vehicle 
which uses Diesel fuel exclusively. 

Butane Job, A commercial motor vehicle 
which uses Butane fuel exclusively. 

Mixer. A commercial vehicle with a re- 
volving concrete-mixer tank attached to the 
frame of the truck. The mixed gravel, sand, 
cement and water keep in usable form by 
the revolving action of the tank, while the 
commercial vehicle is in transit. 

Lumber Job. A commercial vehicle with 
rollers attached to its frame, for the pur- 
pose of unloading lumber off truck. 

Irons. Referred to iron chains which are 
adjusted over tires, to facilitate driving 
through snow or slippery terrain. 








LET'S TALK TURKEY! 


We mean some of those turkeys you’ve been 
sending us. Our business is primarily selling 
scripts—good ones. So if you have a sick script 
that needs doctoring badly, don’t send it to us. 
Send it to a critic whose business is doing just 
that. What we are looking for are salable 
stories. 


True, we do criticize and reconstruct the 
unusable material we get in, but we'd 
prefer not to. And our motives are purely 
selfish and economic. Our ten per cent of 
a fat Hollywood sale normally comes to 
more than the total fees for criticizing a 
hundred unsalable manuscripts. And the 
time and expense involved are consider- 
ably less. 


So unless you honestly feel that your manu- 
script contains a good story, suitable for telling 
on the screen, save your money and our time 
and hold off against the day when you do write 
a salable movie script. On that day, we want 
to hear from you. 


Warner Brothers have doubled their pro- 
duction schedule over 1948. Other studios 
have increased their schedules tremen- 
dously. Good stories are selling—and the 
producers do not care who writes them. 


FEES FOR READING AND ANALYSIS: Ten 
dollars for any script up to five thousand 
words. One doljar per thousand thereafter. 
Maximum, including novel lengths, twenty- 
five dollars. Full length plays—fifteen dol- 
Jars. Resubmissions at our request—free. No 
reading fee for published material or work 
submitted by full-time professionals. 


Send for free brochure: “The Form of the 
Studio Submission.” 





MASQUE LITERARY AGENCY 


6678 Yucca Street Hollywood 28, Calif. 
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Second Class Magazines 


Farm and Ranch, 3306 Main Street, Dallas 2, 
Texas. A. B. Kennerly, Editor. Issued monthly; 
$1.00 for five years. ““We want short stories of 
1500 words and agricultural articles. No photo- 
graphs or poetry. Report in 10 days. Payment is 
up to 2c a word for articles and 3c a word for 
fiction, on acceptance.” 


Home Gardening, 814 St. Louis Street, New 
Orleans 16, La. Camilla Bradley, Editor. Issued 
monthly except August; 25c a copy; $2.00 a 
year. “We want articles on southern plant ma- 
terial, flower arrangement, tools, etc. Occasion- 
ally buy photographs, but no fiction. Overstocked 
on poetry at present. Report in two weeks. Pay- 
ment is Yec a word, on publication.” 


Hygeia, The Health Magazine, 535 N. Dear- 
born Street, Chicago 10, Ill. Dr. Morris Fishbein, 
Editor. Issued monthly; 35c a copy; $3.00 a year. 
Published for laymen by the American Medical 
Association, “We want illustrated factual articles 
of 1200 or 2500 words, series and photo stories 
on common ailments, mental health, nutrition, 
child care, school and public health, medical 
science and personalities. Buy photographs and 
some poetry. Report varies, generally within a 
month. Payment is 2c a word and $5 for photos, 
on acceptance.” 


Southern Agriculturist, 1523 Broad Street, 
Nashville, Tenn. Milbrey Covert, Assistant Editor. 
Issued monthly; $1.00 for 5 years. “We want 
stories of interest to Southern farm men and 
women, approximately 1500 words. Buy photo- 
graphs and occasionally poetry. Report in ap- 
proximately one week. Payment depends on 
quality of material, on acceptance.” 


The Standard, P. O. Box 2700, Place d’Armes, 
Montreal, Que., Canada. Issued weekly; 10c a 
copy. “We want short stories of 2500 words: 
romance, crime, adventure, humor for family 
reading. Also short shorts up to 1200 words. We 
don’t insist on formula endings but rarely buy 
pure mood pieces. Want narrative handling of 
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incident. Use articles of general or Canadian 
interest. Buy photographs to illustrate features, 
but rarely use poetry. Report in two weeks. Pay- 
ment is up to $75, on acceptance.” 


This Day, 3558 S. Jefferson Avenue, St. Louis 
18, Mo. Henry Rische, Editor. Issued monthly; 
35c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We want first-class 
short stories of 2000 to 3000 words and short- 
shorts. Any religious subject matter should be 
handled discreetly and with literary artistry. Fam- 
ily topics are preferred, but wholesome adventure 
is also considered. An occasional human-interest 
serial is desired, but it must hold interest. Articles 
of 500 to 1500 words are wanted of family, per- 
sonal, and general appeal, written in popular 
style. Buy photographs and some poetry. Pay- 
ment is about lc a word, on publication or ac- 
ceptance.” 


Young Israel VIEWPOINT, 3 W. 16th Street, 
New York City 3. Moses H. Hoenig, Editor. 
Issued bi-monthly; 15c a copy; $2.00 a year. 
“We want articles pertaining to Orthodox Jewish 
life and situations, approximately 1200 to 1500 
words. No photographs or poetry. Report in three 
weeks. Payment is $5 per printed page, after 
publication.” 


Religious Magazines 


Adult Bible Class, David C. Cook Publishing 
Co., Elgin, Ill. Roy H. Murray, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 90c a year. “We want articles on adult 
Sunday school class activities, Christian family 
problems, and personal religion, preferably not 
more than 1200 words. Use very little fiction and 
not over 1400 words. Better send for a copy of 
the magazine to see type. Buy photographs and 
some poetry. Report in 30 days. Payment is Ic to 
1%c a word.” 


America, 329 W. 180th Street, New York City 
25. Rev. Robert C. Hartnett, S.J., Editor. lssued 
weekly; 15c a copy; $6.00 a year. “We want 
articles on current economic, political, inter- 
national and literary questions from the Catholic 
viewpoint, preferably 2000 words. Buy poetry, 
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“Of all the agents with whom | have had dealings, you have, in my opinion, done the best sales job,” wrote 
the president of one of our largest publishing houses in a recent letter to me. And many other editors have 
suggested me by word of mouth. The reason? They are human enough to be selfish and they know | make 


their jobs easier. 


BOOK AUTHORS 


COMPLIMENT OF THE MONTH: 





"You have given me a most welcome 
insight into aspects of writing of 
which | had heretofore been largely 
ignorant. | know | shall turn out a 
marketable revision . . . to repay 
u for the time and energy you 
in applied to my literary prob- 
lems,"" writes Floyd Mahannah, win- 
ner in the latest ELLERY QUEEN 
contest, about whose book you are 
going to hear. 
LATEST: Watch for a magnificent 
new book to be published by Simon 
& Schuster—THE WOMAN UNDER 
THE MOUNTAIN, by Roman McDougald. | am very proud 
that | have brought the author along from his first efforts. 
Advance, $1.000. 


Remember my article in the January Digest — the important 
thing is to get in print? Consider: | have just established 
what may be a record—sale of subsidiary rights on 3 books 
in one day; 2 to England, one as a reprint. 

The work of my authors appears on the lists of such houses as 
DUTTON, DODD-MEAD, APPLETON, DOUBLEDAY, BARNES, 
NORTON, PRENTICE-HALL, VANGUARD, FUNK & WAG- 
NALLS, SIMON & SCHUSTER, LONGMANS-GREEN, DAVID 
McKAY, MORROW, MACRAE-SMITH, GREENBERG, MESS- 
NER, ZIFF-DAVIS, and many others. 

YOU AND THIS BOOK MARKET: Through the years | have 
placed more first novels and first non-fiction books than | 
can begin to mention. | am receiving so many calls that | 
can't list them here — but I'll be glad to see your book 
lengths, mystery, straight novel or non-fiction. There's a 
nominal charge of $5 for initial appraisal and comment. (My 
sales commission is 10%). 
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By cooperating with the editor | make it easier for 
him to buy the author's script— YOUR SCRIPT. | 
make it easier for him to buy the author — YOU, 
which is even more important. 


Only a couple of weeks ago | invited a publisher 
(head of a book club) an editor and an author — not 
to my office, but to my home. This is the informal, 
friendly atmosphere in which we accomplish things. 
Not all of you are in New York; not all of you can 
meet the editors personally; but the same atmosphere 
prevails whether you are present or not, since | call 
on the editors pretty frequently and they telephone 
me and drop into my office rather regularly. And that 
is when | have the opportunity to introduce to them 
the new author — YOU. 


WHERE YOU COME IN 


TELL ME ABOUT YOURSELF when you send me ir manu- 
scripts — as my selling authors did — so that | can show 
you the marketable material in your own background, as ! 
did for them. Once | decide where your true talent . 
we go to town — which is why | have made sales for my 
writers to the SATURDAY EVENING POST, COLLIER'S, 
ESQUIRE, WOMAN'S HOME COMPANION, AMERICAN, 
THIS WEEK and other top outfits, plus of course, the pulps, 
the confessions, the feature and the specialized markets. 


My sales commission is 10%. After | make a couple of sales 
for you | drop all fees. Until my entire compensation for 
han _ your material is the 10% commission, my rates for 
personal detailed analysis, suggested revision and presenta- 
tion to editors of your marketable manuscripts are: 1,000 to 
3,000 words, $3; 3,000 to 5,000 words, ; 5,000 to 
10,000 words, $1 a thousand; 50c per thousand words there- 
after. Remember that my work with thousands of authors has 
made every one of your writing difficulties iamiliar to me. 
Send me your best manuscripts now and be sure to tell me 
about yourself. 


A. L. FIERST, Literary Agent 


545 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, New York 








SHORTHAND in 


Weeks at Home 


Famous Spesdwriting System. No, si no 
symbols; no machin uses ABC's, ~s to 

learn; easy to wri.e and transcribe. Eas St preparation for a job. 
00 000 taught by eg Used in leading 


1 et. Speedwriting, 
. 6706-9, 55 West 42nd, New York 












~ WHAT HAVE YOU? 


Manuscript and miscellaneous typing, addressing. 
Neatly, Promptly and Accurately. 
Minor Corrections — Reasonable Rates 


ROSE B. NEUMAN 


802 Venezia Ave. Venice, Calif. 








ATTENTION GAG WRITERS 


You can sell your gags eostiy if if they are visualized with 
rough cartoons. There is an attractive market for good gags 
—properly presented. 
end your ideas to us, and drawings suitable for presenta- 

tors, will be prepared by -_ accepted professional 
t for a forpinal charge of $2.00 each or 3 for $5.00. 
All drawings will be returned promptly together with a list 
of tips on likely markets for your ideas. Money order must 
accompany all oa 
you CA N MAK E YOUR IDEAS PAY OFF 
START SENDING IN YOUR GAGS TODAY. 
Cartoons Untimited — Suite 315. Matiers Bidg. 
9 E. Madison Street, Chicago, Illinois 








TYPIST — 20 YEARS EXPERIENCE 
MANUSCRIPTS - CORRESPONDENCE - ETC. 
PROMPTNESS & NEATNESS GUARANTEED 
Manuscript Rates: | Carbon Free 
45c per 1090 words over 10,000 words 
50c per 1000 words under 10,000 words 
Please Enclose Return Postage 


FRANCES CAMMAROTA 
711 Logan St. NI 9-4625 Brooklyn 8, N. Y. 











FOR 


Printed Mater 
that 
tells about 


JOHN GALLISHAW'S 


Case and Problem 
Studies 


which are the 








Reference Texts 


for all his 
Training Programs 





Write to 


JOHN GALLISHAW'S 
OFFICE 


573 South Lake Avenue 
Pasadena 5, Calif. 











but no fiction or photographs. Report in a week 
or two. Payment is about 1¥ec a word, on ac 
ceptance.” 





The Annals of Our Lady of Lourdes, Notre 
Dame, Ind., is no longer being published. 


The Bengalese, Brookland, Washington 17, 
D. C. Norman J. Johnson, Editor. Issued monthly 
except July and August; 15c a copy; $1.00 a 
year. “We want good stories of 1800 to 2500 
words, well constructed, any type of plot. Also 
articles of general interest, 1800 to 2500 words. 
No photographs or poetry. Report in a week. 
Payment is Yec a word, on acceptance.” 


The Christian Advocate, 740 Rush Strect, Chi- 
cago 11, Ill. T. Otto Wall, Editor. Issued weekly; 
$2.50 a year. “We want short-short stories of 
1500 words, on family, travel, school, small-town 
subjects. Buy photographs and poetry. Report in 
two weeks. Payment is 1¥2c a word and up, on 
acceptance.” 


The Christian Century, 407 S. Dearborn Street, 
Chicago 5, Ill. Paul Hutchinson, Editor. Issued 
weekly; 15c a copy; $6.00 a year. “We use 
articles on religion, national and international 
affairs, education. No fiction, photographs, or 
poetry. Report in a week or two months. Pay- 
ment is $15 to $50.” 

7 

The Christian Family and Our Missions, 365 
Ridge Avenue, Evanston, Ill. Rev. Frederick M. 
Lynk, S.V.D., Editor. Issued monthly; 20c a 
copy; $2.00 a year. ““We want wholesome stories, 
1500 to 2200 words. Buy poetry and a few photo- 
graphs. Report in about four weeks, Payment is 
up to 2c a word, on acceptance.” 


The Christian Home, 810 Broadway, Nash- 
ville 2, Tenn. Joy Bayless, Editor. Issued month- 
ly; $2.00 a year. “We want family stories, 1800 
to 3500 words. Also articles on parent-child rela- 
tionships and family subjects. Buy photographs 
and poetry. Report in a month. Payment is ap- 
proximately lc a word for articles and 1%c a 
word fer stories.” 


Christian Life, 434 S. Wabash Avenue, Chi 
cago 5, Ill. Robert Walker, Editor. Issued- 
monthly; 25c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We want 
short stories built around adult Christian prob- 
lems, 2000 to 3000 words; storiettes of 500 to 
1200 words, \which must have one major prob- 
lem; serials of two and three parts. Also personal- 
ity development material, 1500 to 2500 words; 
Bible expositions or apologetic material, 1500 to 
3000 words; hard-hitting devotional material 
which stresses the individual relationship with 
God and using contemporary or historical illus- 
trations as well as Bibical, 1000 to 1500 words; 
biographical sketches of evangelical Christian 
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leaders, 2000 to 3000 words (pictures essential) ; 
articles on present-day Christian organizations, 
1500 to 2500 words (pictures essential) ; seasonal 
and historical features, 1000 to 2000 words; fac- 
tual adventure stories in which the significant 
factor is action and God’s care rather than the 
personality of the individual, 1500 to 2500 words, 
with photographs ; well-documented presentations 
of vital current issues in evangelical Christianity, 
with photographs ; short verified items regarding 
the progress of Christianity through organizations 
or individuals, 100 to 500 words, preferably with 
pictures; stories of Christian education projects 
which have been unusually successful and give the 
steps leading to its success, 500 to 800 words; 
material that can be illustrated by photo or line 
drawing dealing with bright ideas, improved 
methods, etc., 200 to 400 words; object lessons 
that give both illustrations and copy as to what to 
say, what to do, and how to do it, 300 to 400 
words; short, concise, pointed articles with a how- 
to-do-it angle on how to improve the Sunday 
School, weekday church school, young people’s 
meetings and other phases of Christian service, 
500 to 800 words; short features on interesting 
things people do, 500 to 800 words (pictures 
essential) ; filler material having a humorous slant 
but pertinent to Christianity ; quizzes and puzzles 
regarding matters which should be familiar to the 
Christian public. Photographs are considered in 
payment for articles. No ‘poetry: Report in two 
weeks. Payment is lc a word and up, on publica- 
tion; $10 to $15 for storiettes.”’ 


Crosier Missionary, Hastings, Neb. Fr. Benno 
Mischke, O.S.C., Editor. “We are not in a posi- 
tion to accept ‘any manuscripts at the present 
time.” 


Daily Meditation, 941 Vance Jackson Road, 
San Antonio, Texas. Rose Dawn, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 25c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We want 
non-sectarian, semi-religious, success, self-help and 
inspirational articles, metaphysical teachings, 
Mayan archaeology and discoveries, 800 to 1700 
words. No fiction, photographs, or poetry. Report 
in 60 days. Payment is Yc to 1c a word, on ac- 
ceptance.” 


The Family Digest, Huntington, Ind. F. A. 
Fink, Editor. Issued monthly; 20c a copy; $2.00 
a year. “We want short-short stories not over 
2000 words. No photographs or poetry. Report in 
three weeks. Payment is Yc a word and up, on 
publication.” 


The Far East Magaine, Milton, Mass. Issued 
monthly ; $1.00 a year. “We want short stories 
of light romance and adventure up to 1800 words 
and short-short stories of 800 words with surprise 
endings. No photographs or poetry at present. 


Report in two weeks. Payment is 2c a word, on 
acceptance.” 





INDIVIDUAL, NOT ASSEMBLY-LINE HELP 
PERSONAL DEVELOPMENT 


13 Years Guiding Writers Right 
6 Years Editor National Writer's Magazine 


Profitable Short Story 
Practical Novel 
Professional Article 
Prompt aid Play 

for writers Poetry 


Courses in short story writing, 
play writing. Sales help. 


FREE READING AND REPORT UPON NOVELS, PLAYS 


Rates: $1.00 per 1000 words to 5000, thereafter 60c per 
1000. Minimum fee $3.00. Poetry bc per line, minimum 


$1.00. Write for information upon courses. All Mss. 


reported upon promptly. 


VIRGINIA SLAUGHTER 


P. O. Box 56-D Burnet Woods Station 
Cincinnati 20, Ohio Phone AV 2332 








MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


Prompt, efficient service. 
Carbon and extra first and last pages free. 
50c per 1000 words 


RUBY WATSON 


237 E. Ninth St. indianapolis 2, Ind. 











TRADE JOURNAL DOLLARS 


No matter where your home, you may serve as 
correspondent for a number of trade magazines! 
“TRADE JOURNAL DOLLARS" explains how to 
obtain such jobs and how to round up and write 
news and features; it also gives an elaborate list 
of salable articles. 50c. 

“CHECK A DAY FOR FILLERS" is a hit over 
the United States and abroad because of three 
features: |. How to “dig up" and write magazine 
fillers; 2. 365 subjects, one a day for a year; and 
3. The leading markets for these short articles, 
paying up to I0c per word. 50c. 

“99, KINDS OF COLUMNS TO WRITE" is a 
short-cut to success in newspaper and magazine 
columning, solving problems of what to write 
about, the preparation, and how and where to 
sell columns. 50c. 

"$200 A MONTH WITH YOUR CAMERA" is 
@ course in camera journalism, plus forty ways to 
make photographs pay. 50c. 

“THE WRITER'S BOOKKEEPER" enables you 
to know your profits and losses as a writer and 
also provides a manuscript record. 50c. . 


Sold Separately or All for $2.00 


Satisfaction Guaranteed! 


FRANK A. DICKSON 


Dept. F 


1006-A Elizabeth St. Anderson, S.C. 
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PICTURES SELL JUVENILES 


lace oF ive-to-reproduce illustrations in- 
vite rejection slips, Let our staff of experienced illus- 
trators prepare a functional dummy for you which will 
help to sell -¥ story. Constructive criticism on all 
manuscripts. © assignment too small to receive our 
special attention, 


H-N EDITORIAL AND ART SERVICE 
1746 No. Las Palmas Ave., Hollywood 28, Calif 














MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


Prompt, Dependable. — Free Carbon. 
Minor Corrections — 50c per Thousand Words 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


LETHA M. CUTLER 


627 So, Mariposa Burbank, Calif. CH, 8-6856 








PUBLISHED 
AUTHORS 


WILL HELP YOU 


Want a book ghosted? An article or a 
short story? A plot idea adapted for 
SCREEN, for RADIO, or for STAGE? 


Let talented Writers help you. Replot 
your manuscript into a colortul, dramatic 
story. Recreate your characters into liv- 
ing personalities. Revitalize your situa- 
tions. Make your story move as a thrilling 
vehicle of romance or adventure that 
will sell. 

| have selected a staff of writers, critics, 
and story specialists from among the 
best writing talent in Hollywood. For 
them, no job is too big or too small. 


Also, criticism, revision and directing in 
rewrites. All work by experts in their 
chosen field. Only manuscripts or ideas 
of merit wanted. Please write details. 
And send a manuscript or two if you 
wish. 

RECENT SALES include: A prison pic- 
ture "Huntsville," to be filmed this fall; 
an Historical book, now in process of 
publication. 


Established in Hollywood Since 1939 


Illustrated 3000-word brochure on request. 


H. D. BALLENGER 


1509 Crossroads of the World, Rm. 102-D 
Hollywood 28, California, Phone HI 0193 











Franciscan Herald @ Forum, 5045 Laflin 
Street, Chicago 9, Ill. Rev. James Meyer, O.F.M., 
Editor. Issued monthly; 20c a copy; $2.00 a 
year. “We want articles on Franciscan subjects 
only, 600, 1200, 1800 or 2400 words. No fiction, 
photographs, or poetry. Report immediately. No 
payment.” 


Holy Name Journal, 141 E. 65th Street, New 
York City 21. Very Rev. H. C. Graham, O.P., 
Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $2.00 a 
year. “We want Catholic articles of interest to 
Catholic men, 1600 to 2500 words. No fiction. 
Rarely buy poetry. Payment is $5.00 per page, on 
publication.” 


Information, 401 W. 59th Street, New York 
City 19. Albert Murray, Editor. Issued monthly; 
20c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We want articles on 
Catholic life in America. Buy photographs, but 
no fiction or poetry. Report in three weeks. Pay- 
ment is 1c a word, on publication.” 


Light and Life Evangel, Winona Lake, Ind. 
Dr. LeRoy M. Lowell, Editor. Issued weekly; 
$1.25 a year. “We want short stories of about 
2500 words and serials from 6 to 10 chapters. 
Religious motif desirable but not required ex- 
clusively. Romance on a high level is good. 
Christian virtues and good morals, taught indi- 
rectly, rate high. Avoid participation in worldly 
recreation on the part of characters depicted as 
Christians. Slant stories toward youth, and elimi- 
nate slang. A few feature articles without sec- 
tarian connections can be used. Buy photographs 
and a little poetry. Report in a month. Payment 
is Yec a word, on acceptance.” 


Little Flower Magazine, Box 1317, Oklahoma 
City 1, Okla. Rev. Fr. Francis, O.C.D., Editor. 
Issued monthly; 30c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We 
want stories relating to domestic virtues and home 
life not over 2000 words. Buy photographs and 
poctry. Report in three weeks. Payment is Yac a 
word, on publication, and 10c per line for verse, 
on acceptance.” 


The Lookout, 20 East Central Parkway, Cin- 
cinnati 10, Ohio. Guy P. Leavitt, Editor. Issued 
weekly ; $1.50 a year. “We want short stories, 
1000 to 1200 words, of a wholesome but not 
‘Sunday Schoolish’ nature. Also articles on Chris- 
tian education and adult Sunday school work, 
1000 to 1200 words. Buy photographs, but no 
poetry. Report in two to three weeks. Payment 
is lc a word and up, month after acceptance.” 


The Marian, 2334 S. Oakley Avenue, Chi- 
cago 8, Ill. Peter P. Cinikas, MIC, Editor. 
Issued monthly except July and August; 10c a 
copy; $1.00 a year. ““We want stories up to 1200 
words. Also Catholic and Christian inspirational 
articles; anything connected with Lithuanian 
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culture. Buy photographs and poetry. Report in 
a week. Payment is $15 and up, within one week 
of acceptance.” 


The Marianist, University of Dayton, Dayton, 
Ohio. Father C. J. Lambert, Editor. “We do not 
need anything.” 


New Century Leader, David C. Cook Publish- 
ing Co., Elgin, Ill, Roy H. Murray, Editor. Issued 
monthly ; $1.20 a year. “We want articlés up to 
1400 words on methods of Sunday School teach- 
ing and other church work. Buy photographs, but 
no fiction and very little poetry. Report in 30 
days. Payment is lc to 2c a word.” 


Pax, Benedictine Missionaries, St. Paul’s Abbey, 
Newton, N. J. Anthony Ashcroft, O.S.B., Editor. 
“This magazine is now staff-written and is not in 
the market for any material.” 


Precious Blood Messenger, Carthagena, Ohio. 
Rev. M. J. Foltz, C.PP.S., Editor. Issued monthly ; 
10c a copy; $1.00 a year. ‘““‘We want stories with a 
lesson or moral, but not preachy. Also articles of 
current interest. Buy short verse of 8 to 12 lines, 
but no photographs. Report in three weeks. Pay- 
ment is Y2c a word and up, on acceptance.” 


Presbyterian Life, 321 S. Fourth Street, Phila- 
delphia 6, Pa. Issued semi-monthly ; 10c a copy; 
$3.50 a year. “We want feature articles of the 
news type. Definite church connection, either with 
the Presbyterian Church or with interdenomina- 
tional church events and programs. Stories on 
events of interest to church people, or ‘angled’ 
to their special interest. Human-interest pieces 
with a religious tie-in. Approximate length desired 
is 1500 words. Also interested in photographs 
illustrating such material. Buy photographs, but 
no fiction or poetry. Payment is approximately 
2c a word and $5 each for photos, on acceptance.” 


Progress, 917 Tracy Avenue, Kansas City 6, 
Mo. Newton Lewis, Editor. Issued monthly; 15c a 
copy; $1.00 a year. “We want true-experience, 
story-style articles written in the first person and 
telling how the writer has improved his life by 
applying the Jesus Christ principles. Interviews 
with prominent people who have a practical faith 
in God. Buy photographs and poetry, but no 
fiction. Report in three weeks. Payment is lc a 
word for prose and 25c per line for poetry, on 
acceptance.” 


St. Joseph Magazine, St. Benedict, Ore. Rev. 
Albert Bauman, O.S.B., Editor. Issued monthly ; 
25c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We want short-shorts 
and short stories, 1000 to 4000 words, in the 
modern manner but in tune with the ancient 
Christian ethos. Preference given to stories of 
Catholic family life. Also want articles, 600 to 








MADGE BINDAMIN 


Literary Agent 


Former editor of nationally circulated 
magazines, and writer with recognition in 
"The Best American Short Stories Of 
1943," invites you to become one of her 
satisfied clients. 


TERMS: 


No fee for handling professionals. For Non- 
professionals: $1.00 per 1000 words, up to 5000; 
50c per 1000, thereafter. Full-length books, $25.00. 
10% commission on all sales. 


MADGE BINDAMIN 


Rm. 1205—527 Fifth Avenue—New York 17, N. Y. 








MANUSCRIPTS EXPERTLY TYPED 


Experienced in television scripts 


50c per thousand words .. . Best bond paper 
Spelling corrected . . . Proof read 
BERNICE JOHNSTON 
19134 Patton Ke 2-7985 Detroit 19, Mich. 








SONG WRITERS 


An outstanding ethical composing offer that s 
for itself. (4) of my songs alone sold over a HALF 
MIL N records of various labels led by VICTOR! 
Seeing is believing. Send card NOW — be convinced! 
One cent well spent. Long established service. 


RAY HIBBELER 
2157 N. Avers Ave., C13 Chicago 47, Ill. 











YOUR 


POETRY 


PUBLISHED 


An entirely new printing process now permits you 
to publish a low-cost, small edition (250 to 500 
copies) of your work in professional format, in- 
cluding hard-case, cloth-covered binding, with in- 
dividually designed lettering for cover. 


Write now for 


FREE SAMPLES 


and prices 


WARWICK BOOK PRESS 


52 Vanderbilt Ave., New York, N.Y. 














THERE IS NO ONE WHO WRITES 
EXACTLY AS YOU DO 


You have your own individual style which is really your 
personality. Don’t destroy this by too-complete change. 
Instead, send me your story and let me help preserve 
this ‘‘style’’ that is YOU. As a teacher of college Eng- 
lish and a published writer, I’ think I realize how im- 
portant a writer’s individuality is. Of course | will edit 
your manuscript carefully for errors in grammar, spelling, 
etc., but, more important, I will send you a_ written 
appraisal of your style and its possibilities. This ap- 
praisal will include a criticism of the story with out- 
lines for changes in plot or character. My idea is to 
encourage your style along its most natural lines of 
development. My fees are, I believe, very reasonable. 
Two dollars for short stories or articles and fifteen 
dollars for novels. Please include return postage, and 
you will receive your manuscript back within a week. 


LOUISE ROSE EPPLEY 
121 W. 75th Street New York 23, N. Y. 








YOUR MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 
With Minor Editing 
50c per 1,000 Words — Over 10,000, 40c per 1,000 
Poetry Ic a line 
One Free Carbon — Cash with Order 
MISS CLARA RICE 


531 Indiana Pythian Building 
Indianapolis Indiana 








ARE YOU A GENIUS? 


Then you're probably selling everything you write, and don’t 
need Short-Short Shop service. ut if you’re an average 
writer, eager to progress, why not let us help you? 

Flat rate for criticism of any story up to 5,000 words—$2.00 
Individual two-months course in short story writing—$10.00 


Please enclose return postage with all manuscripts. 


THE SHORT-SHORT SHOP 


Box 224 Wheaton, Illinois 








EXPERT MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


Satisfaction guaranteed. Write for special get- 
acquainted rates for your first Ms. 


EULA C. WOLFE 
610 Indiana Ave. Kansas City 1, Mo. 








WRITE CARTOON IDEAS! 


“BE FUNNY FOR MONEY” shows you how to write 
and where to sell. REMEMBER only a selling car- 
toonist IN NEW_YORK CITY knows the goede of 

Y. markets. Sell the big magazines. Send 25c in 
coin. My magazine cartoons are signed Forest Hills. 


DON ULSH 
123-35 82nd Road, Dept. W, Kew Gardens, N. Y. 








POETS! °¢ VERSIFIERS! 
TECHNICAL ANALYSIS AND PERSONAL RE- 
PORT OF YOUR SHORT POEM... $1.00 


Over ten lines — 5c per line 
GEORGE T. ZAFFER 
14 years — critic and writer 
OVERLOOK DRIVE HUNTINGTON, N. Y. 








GHOST COMPOSER 


Music for your song-poem $500. and arranged to 


your complete satisfaction: $25.00. You retain all 
rights to both words AND music . rchestral 
arrangements — piano arrangements — complete songs 
— for all occasions — recordings — write for 


details. 
E. A. MARTIN 


43 Sumner Street Hartford 5, Connecticut 
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3500 words, on anything that will help the mod- 
ern family live the full Christian life in progres- 
sively pagan environment. Buy photographs and 
poetry. Report in two weeks. Payment is 1¥%c 
a word and up for fiction and articles and 25c a 
line for poetry, on acceptance.” 


The Sunday School Times, 325 N. 13th Street, 
Philadelphia 5, Pa. Philip E. Howard, Jr., Editor. 
Issued weekly; 5c & copy; $2.50 a year. “We 
want articles, 300 to 1000 words, describing 
actual, successful methods used in Sunday School 
or church work (not theory, or what ought to be 
done) ; articles of outstanding interest to Chris- 
tian people, not reprints of sermons; unusual reli- 
gious news from all parts of the world. No fiction 
and hardly ever buy photographs. Poetry that is 
definitely Christian is used. Report in three weeks, 
Payment is ¥2c a word, on acceptance.” 


The Torch, 141 E. 65th Street, New York 
City 21. Rev. Norbert F. Georges, O.P., Editor. 
Issued monthly, 10 times a year; 20c a copy; 
$2.00 a year..‘‘We want stories of religious or 
general interest, 1600 to 2000 words. Use a very 
little religious poetry, but seldom buy photo- 
graphs. Report in three weeks. Payment is about 
$16 to $20 per article.” 


Westminster Adult Bible Class, 1105 Wither- 
spoon Bldg., Philadelphia 7, Pa. Earl F. Ziegler, 
Editor. Issued monthly ; $1.35 a year. “Our ma- 
terial is obtained by specific assignment.” 


Negro Magazines 


The Crisis, 20 W. 40th Street, New York City. 
Roy Wilkins, Editor. Issued monthly; 15c a copy; 
$1.50 a year. Official organ of the National Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Colored People. 
“We want stories along the color line, either 
American or foreign, 1500 to 3000 words, Buy 
photographs, but no poetry. Report in a week. 
Payment is $35, on publication.” 


Confession Magazines 


Intimate Romances, 295 Madison Avenue, New 
York City 17. Florence J. Schetty, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 15c a copy; $1.80 a year. “We want 
soundly motivated first-person stories of emo- 
tional conflict, 6000 to 8000 words. No photo- 
graphs or poetry. Report in three weeks. Pay- 
ment is 3c a word, on acceptance.” 


Real Romances, 535 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City 17. Mary Rollins, Editor. Issued monthly ; 
15c a copy; $1.80 a year. “We want strong, dra- 
matic, first-person confession stories that are real- 
istically motivated and convincing, with suspense, 
sincere emotion and true-to-life characterizations. 
The story may be told from either the man’s or 
woman’s viewpoint. We do not want stories that 
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are based solely om sex. Magazine is directed 
toward young men and women and the stories 
should be timely confessions concerning young 
heroes and heroines. Shorts should run from 5000 
to 6500 words and novelettes about 10,000 words. 
No photographs or poetry. Report in two weeks. 
Payment is 3c a word, on acceptance.” 


Real Story, 535 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City 17. Mary Rollins, Editor. Issued monthly ; 
15c a copy; $1.80 a year. “Same requirements 
and rate of payment as Real Romances.” 


Secrets, 23 W. 47th Street, New York City 19. 
Rose Wyn, Editor. Issued monthly; 15c a copy; 
$1.80 a year. “We want confession stories in fol- 
lowing lengths: short-shorts of 2500 to 3000 
words, shorts of 4000 to 6000 words, and nov- 
elettes of 10{000 words. Buy light romantic verse 
up to 20 lines. No photographs. Report in a week. 
Payment is 3c a word and up for stories and 50c 
a line for verse, on acceptance.” 


Pulp Magazines 


Black Book Detective, 10 E. 40th Street, New 
York City 16. Leo Margulies, Editorial Director. 
Issued quarterly ; 20c a copy; $2.40 for 12 issues. 
“We use a 30,000-word lead novel featuring The 
Black Bat, written by assignment; several short 
fast-action detective-crime stories not over 5000 
words in length. Limited market for articles. No 
photographs or poetry. Report in 10 days to 2 
weeks. Payment is lc a word and up, on ac- 
ceptance.” 


Detective Mystery Magazine, 10 E. 40th Street, 
New York City 16. Leo Marguliés, Editorial Di- 
rector. Issued quarterly; 25c a copy; $3.00 for 
12 issues. “We use a book-length: published de- 
tective novel which has already appeared in book 
form; short stories not over 6000 words long. All 
stories must be of detective type and fast-action. 
Limited market for articles. No phtographs or 
poetry. Report in 10 days to 2 weeks. Payment is 
lc a word and up for short stories, on acceptance; 
novels by arrangement.” 


Detective Novel Magazine, 10 E. 40th Street, 
New York City 16. Leo Margulies, Editorial Di- 
rector. Issued quarterly; 25c a copy; $3.00 for 
12 issues. “Same requirements and rate of pay- 
ment as Detective Mystery Magazine.” 


G-Men Detective, 10 E. 40th Street, New York 
City 16. Leo Margulies, Editorial Director. Issued 
quarterly; 20c a copy; $2.40 for 12. issues, “We 
use a 25,000-word lead novel featuring Dan 
Fowler, F.B.I. Agent Extraordinary, written by 
assignment; an 8000-word detective novelette; 
several fast-action, detective-crime short stories 
not over 6000 words. Only the lead novel is 
written around the G-Man angle, but other stories 











Popular Facts 
nine differem, 

good paying 

fiction fields : 


POPULAR PUBLICATIONS, INC. 


205 EAST 42ND STREET + NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 














AMANUENSIS 


Manuscripts neatly typed by an expert. 
Free carbon. 
50c Per Thousand Words. 


J. L. KURTZ 
5927 Corona Avenue Huntington Park, Calif. 











SHORT STORY WRITING 


How to write, what to write, and where to sell 


courses in Short Story Writing, Juvenile Writing, 


Our 
Article Writing, Versification and others, offer constructive 
criticism; frank, honest, practical advice; real teaching. 


For full particulars and a sample copy of the WRITER'S 


MONTHLY, write today to: 


The Home Correspondence School 
Dept. 70 Springfield 3, Mass. 





Trade Journal Writing 





By W. R. Harrison 


Nearity 100 trade journal and business 
paper editors cooperated with the author to 
produce this remarkable writers’ handbook. 
These editors give you their own personal 
slant on all angles of this heretofore-un- 
explored field of over 3,800 markets. They 
tell you what they want — and how they 
want it written. They also tell you what 
they don't want — and why. 

The author is a highly successful trade 
journa) and business paper writer whose 25 
years’ experience enables him to speak au- 
thoritatively on every phase of this lucra- 
tive and little-known field. 

Written in simple, concise language that 
anyone can understand, this book offers op- 
portunity — and a career — to anyone who 
can write simple, understandable English. 


Order Your Copy NOW -- $4.85 








Gehrett-Truett-Hall, Publishers, 

1608 No. Vermont, Los Angeles 27, Calif. 
Please send me...........copy(ies) of TRADE 
JOURNAL WRITING by W. R. Harrison, 
at $4.85 per copy. 

Name. 

Street Address 

City. State. 


























WORKING EDITOR 


Who knows what editors want and how they want 
it will read and criticize non-fiction manuscripts 
and offer 


FREE MARKET SUGGESTIONS 
IF DESIRED 


If you have a good manuscript that won't sell 
there's a reason and | can find it. Rates, 90c per 
1,000 words with manuscript. 


WILBUR W. CLOSE 


42 Pennington St. Oakland, Md. 








GOOD TYPIST 


18 years experience — will type manuscripts or address 
envelopes, make minor corrections in spelling and 
punctuation, etc. Proof read before returned — carbon 


and extra Ist page furnished. Mailed flat — 40 cents 


per thousand words. 
MRS. G. M. TAYLOR 


Box 134 Owensboro, Ky. 








AUTHOR'S EDITIONS 


Have your poems, essays, etc., privately printed 
in attractive book form. Reasonable prices for 
small, fine editions. 

For further particulars write 


CECIL L. ANDERSON 
11032 McVine Ave. Sunland, Calif. 














y GRACE PORTERFIELD POLK 
Poetry Critic... Market Suggestions 


One Poem One Dollar Cash 
olk-A-Dot Primer for Poets — One’ Dollar 


Summer Address, The Maples, Greenwood, Indiana 
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CANADIAN MANUSCRIPT TYPIST 


Your manuscript accurately and neatly typed on 
good grade bond paper. Fifty cents — 1000 words. 
Minor corrections, carbon copy, extra first and last 
pages included free. All inquiries promptly answered. 


IDA SINGER 


Tillsonburg 2 Ontario, Canada 








BOGGED DOWN? 


Want to write fiction that will sell? My method is radically 
different. ! guarantee you'll like it! Drop me a line — ask 
for booklet on my personalized service! 

Do you want something ghosted? Write for terms. 

Want to know what’s haywire with that story you've written? 
Send it along , with $2.00, 6000 words or Iess, and I’ll og 


you! If you’ re really sincere about learning to wr 
one ME! 


HE DOCTOR (per C. C. Wagoner) 


Tucson, Ariz. 


1616 A, 4th St. 











YOUR SONG POEMS 


Set to Music and Recorded by Professional Artists 


Send poems now or write for free booklet 
and our attractive offer. 


SONG SERVICE, DEPT. 4 
331 West 46 St. 


New York 19, N. Y. 











may include Treasury Agents, Border Patrol, 
Army Intelligence, and other Government crime- 
fighting figures. Limited market for articles. No 
photographs or poetry. Report in 10 days to 2 
weeks. Payment is lc a word and up, .on ac- 
ceptance.” 


Mystery Book Magazine, 10 E. 40th Street, 
New York City 16. Leo Margulies, Editorial Di- 
rector. Issued quarterly; 25c a copy; $3.00 for 
12 issues. “We use high-type, provocative plot 
problem stories which are worked out in a mas- 
terful development. We have published some of 
the top-notchers in the field, and stories submitted 
must compare with previously published material. 
Story lengths can be from 2000 to 50,000 words, 
and have given well known writers a chance to 
express themselves with cleverly handled stories 
in odd lengths. Limited market for articles. No 
photographs or poetry. Report is 10 days to 2 
weeks. Good payment, on acceptance.” 


The Phantom Detective, 10 E. 40th Street, 
New York City 16. Leo Margulies, Editorial 
Director. Issued quarterly ; 20c a copy; $2.40 for 
12 issues. “We use a 45,000-word lead novel 
featuring The Phantom Detective, written by 
assignment; several fast-action, detective-crime 
stories not over 6000 words. Limited market for 
articles. No photographs or poetry. Report in 10 
days to 2 weeks. Payment is lc a word and up, 
on acceptance.” 


Popular Detective, 10 E. 40th Street, New 
York City 16. Leo Margulies, Editorial Director. 
Issued bi-monthly; 15c a copy; $1.80 for 12 
issues. “We use a 15,000-word lead novelette, 
an 8000 to 10,000-word novelette, and several 
fast-action, detective-crime stories of not over 
5000 words, Limited market for articles. No 
photographs or poetry. Report in 10 days to 2 
weeks. Payment is lc a word and up, on accept- 
ance.” 


Sky Fighters, 10 E. 40th Street, New York 
City 16, Leo Margulies, Editorial Director. Issued 
quarterly ; 20c a copy; $2.40 for 12 issues. “We 
use a 15,000-word lead novelette, an 8000-word 
novelette, and several short stories not over 6000 
words. Stories can be commercial air work, air 
mail, air races, test pilot, Army and Navy pilots, 
etc. Occasional war stories are used, but peace- 
time stories are preferred. Limited market for 
articles: No photographs or poetry. Report in 10 
days to 2 weeks. Payment is lc a word and up, 
on acceptance.” 


Thrilling Detective, 10 E. 40th Street, New 
York City 16. Leo Margulies, Editorial Director. 
Issued bi-monthly; 15c a copy; $1.80 for 12 
issues. “We use a 15,000-word lead novel, an 
8000 to 10,000-word novelette, and several fast- 
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action, detective-crime short stories not over 6000 
words. Limited market for articles. No photo- 
graphs or poetry. Report in 10 days to 2 weeks. 
Payment is lc a word and up, on acceptance.” 


Triple Detective, 10 E. 40th Street, New 
York City 16. Leo Margulies, Editorial Director. 
Issued quarterly; 25c a copy ; $3.00 for 12 issues. 
“We use three novels which are abridgements of 
detective best sellers which have already appeared 
in book form. Also use original short stories up 
to 5000 words. No articles, photographs, or poetry. 
Report in 10 days to 2 weeks. Good payment, on 
acceptance.” 


True Crime Cases, Superior Publishers Ltd., 
2382 Dundas Street West, Toronto 9, Ont., Can- 
ada. O. Ryan, Editor. Issued monthly. “We use 
fact crime stories of 4000 words, with locales in 
larger Canadian cities. Recent cases preferred. 
Want 4 or 5 photos with each story. Payment on 
acceptance.” 


True Police Cases, 67 W. 44th Street, New 
York City 18. Sam Schneider, Editor. Issued 9 
times a year; 25c a copy; $2.25 a year. “We use 
solved crimes, with emphasis on mystery and 
suspense, good detective work and smooth writing. 
Stories may run from 4000 to 8000 words. Photo- 
graphs, if obtainable, should accompany story. 
Be sure to query editor first. Report in 2 weeks. 
Payment is 3c a word, on acceptance.” 


Wings, 670 Fifth Avenue, New York City 19. 
Paul L. Payne, Editor. Issued quarterly; 20c a 
copy; 80c a year. “We use stories from 2000 to 
20,000 words. Aviation combat in both wars. 
Rarely anything else. No photographs or poetry. 
Report in 2 weeks. Payment is lc a word, on 
acceptance.” 


Syndicates 


John D. Stanard News Service, P.O. Box 1566, 
Chattanooga 1, Tenn. John D. Stanard, Editor. 
“In the food field we want merchandising articles, 
250 to 500 words, that accurately tell HOW food 
retailers are increasing sales of all types of food 
store merchandise. Especially wanted are, articles 
dealing with soft drink departments in these 
stores. In the drug field we want the same as 
above, but also want articles dealing with unusual 
hobbies of druggists; unusual public service rend- 
ered by drug store clerks, and before-and-after 
pictures of remodeled drug stores, with data as 
to resulting sales increases. We are also interested 
in securing experienced and responsible corre- 
spondents in cities and towns throughout the 
Southern states and are agreeable to paying a 
small monthly retainer fee to those correspondents 
whose efforts merit same. Prospective correspond- 
ents should submit (1) complete educational and 
experience data, (2) tear sheets of work published 
during 1949 and list publications now served. 


MAGAZINE 


helps YOU learn 


to write for pay! 
If you would like to earn 
money by writing, or if 
you already write for 
pay, you owe it to 
yourself to = for a 
FREE of 
WRITER’ S °E UIDE 
—the fastest grow- 
ing, most compre- 
—— anneae 
of its type: pub- 
NO lished. National- 
OBLIGATION? ly known writers 
tell you how to 
get ideas, write and sell them. Lists active buy- 
ing markets, editors’ needs, names and addresses. 
Supply of FREE copies limited so send for your 
copy TODAY. Penny postcard will do. 


Writer’s Guide, 200 S. 7th, Dept. WE-6, St. Louis 2, Mo. 










MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


Accurate, prompt, efficient. Carbon, extra first, last page. 
50c per thousand words up to 10,000. 45c per thousand 
words over 10,000. Shorts, 1000 words or under, 15¢ per 
page. Poetry, le line. Radio Scripts, 20¢ page. Mailed flat 


with original. 
ALINE WILLIAMS 
1117 Jordon Street Mt, Vernon, Illinois 











*TO THOSE WHO WRITE 


x WORDS FOR SONGS, BUT CAN'T WRITE MUSIC 
We may be able to help you. Our organization of 
«x trained composers and songwriters is at your service, 
Collaborate with professional songwriters; make the 
most of your song-writing ability. Send us your words 
for free examination and details. 


FIVE STAR MUSIC MASTERS 
457 Beacon Bidg., Boston, Mass. 





A NEW KIND OF AUTHORS’ SERVICE 


Profitable, Personal Guidance from Script to Sales: 
© Expert appraisal of novels, short stories, articles, plays, 
poems, etc. 
© World-wide contacts with leading publishers, television 
and movie studios. 
@ Creative ediiing. @ Money-making hints. 
We Specialize in Beginners 
AUTHORS' AND PUBLISHERS’ SERVICE 
24-25 77th Street Jackson Heights, New York 





SONG POEMS 
Set to Music 


Send your poems today for free examination to 


J. CHAS. McNEIL, A.B. 
Master of Music 
510 M So. Alexandria Ave. Los Angeles 5, Calif. 














BETTER GRADE TYPING 


A PROMPT, ey SERVICE TO WRITERS 


FIFTY CENTS PER THOUSAND WORDS 
RAG BOND ORIGINAL — WHITE CARBON 
MINOR CORRECTIONS FREE 
DOROTHY SPRINGER 
58 Wilkiow Ave., Hempstead, N. Y. 


















Tear sheets will be returned. Sex and age do not 
matter if the writer can produce what we want. 
Payment for articles is not less than 2c per word 
(as published) and $3.00 for newsworthy 8x10 
illustrations.” 


Book Publishers 


McKnight and McKnight, 109-111 W. Market 
Street, Bloomington, Ill. Charles A. Roper, Editor. 
‘We publish instructional material in hobbycraft 
fieid and children’s supplementary readers, How- 
ever, at the present time we are not considering 
supplementary readers due to the fact that we 
have accepted all the manuscripts we can possibly 
handle for the next twelve-month period. Report 
in a month. Payment on annual royalty basis.” 


Trade Journals 


Breeder’s Gazette, Stock Yards, Louisville 6, 
Ky. Samuel R. Guard, Editor. Issued monthly ; 
$1.00 a year. ‘We want livestock and feeding arti- 
cles. Buy photographs. Report in 2 weeks. Pay- 
ment is 2c a word, on acceptance.” 


Engineering and Mining Journal, 330 W. 42nd 
Street, New York City 18. G. P. Lutjen, Assistant 
Editor. “Due to the highly specialized nature of 
our magazine, we are unable to use material from 
free-lance writers. Our articles are usually ob- 
tained from recognized authorities in the field 
and are solicited with an eye to the overall con- 
tent of the magazine.” 


Feedstuffs, 118 S. 6th Street, Minneapolis 2, 
Minn. Harvey E. Yantis, Editor. Issued weekly; 
20c a copy; $4.00 a year. ““‘We want merchandis- 
ing ideas for feed retailing. Buy photographs, 
especially good news shots. Report within 30 days. 
Payment is a minimum of %c a word, on ac- 
ceptance.” 


Flour & Feed, 407 E, Michigan Street, Mil- 
waukee 2, Wis. W. R. Anderson, Editor. Issued 
monthly ; 20c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We buy 
only on assignment. Payment on publication.” 


The Instructor, Dansville, N. Y. Mary E. 
Owen, Editor. Issued monthly except July and 
August; 50c a copy; $4.00 a year. “We want 
stories for primary grade children, 600 to 800 
words; stories for middle and upper-grade chil- 
dren, 1200 to 1500 words; plays for primary, 
middle, and upper grades, 1000 to 1800 words. 
Also articles relating to specific school situations. 
Buy photographs, but no poetry. Report in 10 
days. Payment varies, 60 days after contract is 
signed.” 


Medical Economics, Rutherford, N. J. W. A. 
Richardson, Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; 
$3.00 a year. “We want profiles of interesting or 
unusual physicians, medical satire, reports on 


68 


economic and political developments of interest 
to doctors, anecdotes about doctors, how-to-do-it 
material on investments, insurance, public rela- 
tions, etc., to 2000 words. Buy photographs. Re- 
port in a week. Payment is 3c to 6c a published 
word, on acceptance.” 


Mining World, 121 Second Street, San Fran- 
cisco 5, Calif. John B. Dorsh, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 35c a copy; $3.00 a year. “This maga- 
zine offers a narrow field for the average free- 
lance writer as it is limited by the necessarily 
technical nature of article material. We do buy 
technical articles, averaging 2000 words, covering 
the operations of non-ferrous and iron mines 
(not coal). We are also interested in mining news. 
Buy photographs illustrating an operational story. 
Anyone interested in this field should write for 
further details and assignment information. Pay- 
ment is $35 to $50 for feature articles ranging from 
1500 to 2500 words, 45c per type inch for news 
items, and $1 each for photos, on publication.” 


Motorship, 192 Lexington Avenue, New York 
City 16. M. J. O’Leary, Editor. Issued monthly; 
25c a copy; $2.00 a year. “Our attention is 
focussed on marine application of diesel power 
and we use articles on successful marine installa- 
tions, maintenance procedure, technical develop- 
ments, etc. Usually staff written or by assignment. 
Buy photographs accompanying articles. Report 
in 2 or 3 weeks. Payment is $10 and up per page, 
on publication.” 


Pacific Motor Boat, 71 Columbia, Seattle, 
Wash. L. E. Munz, Editor. Issued monthly; 35c 
a copy; $3.00 a year. ““‘We want 1000 to 5000- 
word articles on pleasure and commercial boating, 
devoted to Pacific Coast activities. Buy photo- 
graphs. Payment is 1c to 2c a word, on publica- 
tion.” 


The Rudder Magazine, 9 Murray Street, 
New York City 7. Boris Lauer-Leonardi, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 40c a copy; $4.00 a year. “‘This 
magazine is devoted to the sport of pleasure 
boating and we buy only practical articles on 
boats, handling and upkeep. Buy photographs. 
Report in 2 weeks. Payment is a minimum of 
lc a word and $5 per photo, on publication.” 


Surgical Business, Inc., 369 Lexington Ave- 
nue, New York City 17. Philip Chary, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 30c a copy; $3.00 a year. 
“We want merchandising material, merchan- 
dising and typical tradg paper articles about 
surgical and hospital supply dealers who sell 
medical equipment and supplies to doctors and 
hospitals. Current problems, special sales plans, 
how they did it stories, how to sell with specific 
reference to the equipment handled. Buy. photo- 
graphs. Report in 30 days. Payment is 1%4c a 
word, on acceptance or publication.” 
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PERSONALS 


The ciroulation of Writer’ s Dicest is much greater than 
that of any other writer’s magazine. Each issue is read by 
beginning wr.ters, proiessional writers, editors, publishers, 
writers’ clubs, publicity men, theatrical producers, adver- 
tising agencies and newspaper men throughout the United 
Staies, Canada and writers’ colonies in 2 score of foreign 
countries. 

Rate is ten — a word, including name and address; 
box numbers, $1.50 

Copy with’ money order or check for July issue must 
reach us by June 5. 





The purpose of the “personal” department 
is to permit readers to swap, trade or sell 
nominally priced items or services, and to 
get in touch with other readers with whom 
they can enjoy literary correspondence and 
collaborations. 

The following “personals” are not accepted: 
Professional national matrimonial service, 
palmistry, numerology, astrology, national 
friendship clubs, matrimonial or pen-pal, 
dream books, professional * advisors without 
graduate degrees. (Critics, typists, correspond- 
ence courses, and literary agents may use dis- 
play advertising only.) 











LITTLE PIGEON LODGE. Smokies riverfront haven. 
Writers’ arcists’. Selected few. Reservations. Edna 
S. Draper, Gatlinburg, Tenn. 


ASPIRING MALE WRITER, 30, good stenographer, 
University major in literature, would like job, 
preferably with writer. Free to travel anywhere, 
especially interested in foreign travel. Box T-10. 


STARTLING! Unusual insect pins, imported from 
Java. $1.00 each. Also, canary-nut pins, hand 
decorated and carved by skilled natives, $1.50 
each. Edward Roberts, 40 Buchanan St., San 
Francisco, Calif. 


WILL ANSWER three questions about Arizona one 
dollar. Mail letters from Phoenix, ten cents. Shop 
for your souvenirs or Indian Jewe.ry. Faye Yates, 
1925 E. Mohane, Phoenix, Ariz. 


ATHENAEUM SOCIETY, Write friendly interesting 
people, writers, book lovers, aesthetes. Branson, 
Missouri. 








YOUR LIBRARY RESEARCH in all New York li- 
braries (English or foreign languages) accurately, 
comprehensively done. FUBLISHER’S SERVICE: 
expert, reliable indexing, proofreading, copy edit- 
ing. Reasonable rates; reiable; prompt service. 
Div. G, Library Research Institute, 475 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York 17, N 


CARTOONISTS AND GAGWRITERS. Free copy of 
the menth'y AMERICAN CARTOONISTS maga- 
zine. Market tips — Biographies — and articles on 
the comic art field. Writ: American Cartoonist, 
WD, 10571 Rountree Rd., Los Angeles 34, Calif. 


ae Saas written to order. Art Gouker, Dun- 
ar, Pa. 


GUARANTEED Typewriter Ribbon Renewer. Year’s 
supply, 50c! Hirsch, Spring Val'ey 25, N. Y. 


A NEW YORK MAIL ADDRESS will give you pres- 
tige and insure privacy in your correspondence. 
Your mail received and forwarded promptly. Low 
monthly rates. Confitential. Reliab'e. Free details. 
Arlington, 131-A West 42nd St., New York City. 





ALL AMERICANS MILLIONAIRES, zoot  svited, 
Benny accent? American conception Canadians 
lu4icrous. too. Coe — facts, charactcriza- 
tion.  dia'-ct. erg oc'lar, auestion. FLASH 
NEWS, BOX wi *CUELPH, ONTARIO. 


YOUR HANDWRITING AND YOU. Personal analy- 
sis, $1.00 minimum. Emelyn Petersen, 6044 Dor- 
chester, Chicago 37, Illinois. 





NEED WE SAY MORE? 


A client writes:* ‘‘you are the first agent—who ever 
did anything constructive for me. All others went 
off on a tangent with beautiful theories, none of 
which were practical.’ *(nmame on request) 
Novels - Short Stories - Articles - Plays 
Write for Television and Radio 

Plays read by Broadway producers 
ANALYSIS - CRITICISM - GUIDANCE - REPRESENTATION 
Reading fees: $2.00 up to 5.000 words; over 5,000 
4, oaP to 10,000, SOc per thousand: 10,000 to 
40, $7.00; full length novels and plays. $10.00. 
Manuscript typed, 20c per page. aos peat 
with each ms. please. Send for FREE B OKLET. 
“To The New Writer.” 


NEW YORK LITERARY AGENCY 
910 Riverside Drive New York 32, N. Y. 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Promptly, efficiently on 20 lb. bond. Carbon copy, 
minor corrections free. Mss. under 1000 words and 
plays — 20c per page. Poetry, le a line. 

60c—1000 words; 55¢ over 10,000 


IRENE HERLOCKER 
5509 Claude St. 
Sheffield 3594WX 


IF YOUR STORIES DON'T SELL 


You need the kind of help which twenty years of experi- 
ence as a magazine editor qualifies me to give you. can 
show you how to make your stories editorially acceptable, 
and tell you where to submit them for sale. Low rates for 
erienced and practical assistance for writers. NO F 
FOR READING and report on short story Bd, 


MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 
LITERARY INSTRUCTOR 
23D Green Street Wollaston 70, Mass. 


Manuscript typing done accurately and 
neatly with minor corrections in spelling 
and grammar, carbon free; 60c per 1000 
words; poetry 2c per line: promptness guar- 
anteed. Our typing service will help you 
sell your work. 


STRATHMERE WRITERS BUREAU 
P. ©. Box 52 Strathmere, New Jersey 


Hammond, Ind. 

















Work With Actual 
FICTION WRITERS 


We have a limited number of actual authors who are 
available to you for individual instruction, advice and 
collaboration. 

Write for contact with appropriate collaborator. 


THE WRITER'S GUILD 








509 Fifth Avenue New York 17, N. Y. 





WRITERS’ REJECTS 


The Magazine of 
Selected Rejects 


We Print Stories,. Articles and Poems 
Publishers Would Not Buy! 


Detailed Constructive Criticism Given 
With Each Published Reject. 


Beginning Writers Say Writers’ Rejects 
eaches Them How to Write. 


Selling Authors Say It Keeps Them From 
Getting Rutted. 


$2.50 a Year Sample Copy 25c 
WRITERS’ REJECTS 


268 Bleecker St., Dept. 3, New York 14, N.Y. 








ATLANTIC CITY. Congenial young divorcee; eight 
year old son, desire sleeping dations for 
summer months. (Got a mattress and a floor?) 
$30.00 a month. I’ll take your kids to the beach 
if you'll keep an eye on Bill evenings, while I 
work, Box 405, Pitman, New Jersey. 


VACATION CABINS beautifully located right in 
the mountains, off highway. Fishing, mountain 
saddle trips, scenic hiking trails. Everything 
priced unbelievably low to encourage extended 
vacations. James C. Warren, Howard, Colorado. 





EMCEE MAGAZINE, containing monologues, paro- 
dies, comedy. Copy 10c. Ask for free gagwriting 
particulars. Don Frankel, WD, 1508 South Homan, 
Chicago 23. 





“BECKY’S CORSET,” Ellie Hill, $2.00. House of 
Pettit, 161 Lexington, New York City. 


INDECISIVE? Need a home and/or inspiring col- 
laboration? comfortable modern conveniences? 
mountain views? Starlit nights following breath- 
taking Sunsets? Well (pause) I’ve just bought 
two studios and some land. Need small financial, 
big moral support to finish novel. . . Box 2015, 
North Madelyn, Tucson, Ariz. 


STOPPERCOS: See our ad this issue, Page 54. 





$10 A WEEK writing poems. Instructions and mar- 
kets sent for 25c. Charles Olive, Wilmar, Minn. 


LIKE TO WRITE? Earn plenty $3-$10 checks, re- 
writing news items, etc. Enclose stamp. “The 
Oaks,” 806 Mishawaka Avenue, Mishawaka, Ind. 


CARTOONS DRAWN to your gags or mine $1, in 
color $1.50. Guaranteed professional quality. CAR- 
TOONISCRIBE, 417 Arch St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


WANTED ? Postwar Shepherd or All-American 
course. Box 105, Racine, Wisconsin. 








WRITERS (and non-writers)—Getting stale? North- 
ern Michigan best spot in country to recapture 
that lost touch! For just THE PLACE to fish, 
swim, or loaf, write Miss Anniston, Northern 
Michigan Resort Agency, 2020 Tuxedo, Detroit 6, 
Mich. Phone TOwnsend 5-3031. 


GI STUDENT-WRITER leaving September for Eng- 
land a assignments literary or personal. 
Box T-8. 





GAGWRITER back in circulation desires to hear 
from cartoonists I worked with in past. Also, 
other cartoonists or radio contacts desiring ma- 
terial. S. Weiss, 3417 E. 147 St., Cleveland, Ohio. 





DOES YOUR PORTABLE ‘DRIFT’? It won‘t, if you 
use a CUSHGRIP pad. Sent postpaid upon receipt 
of one dollar. Money refunded if not satisfied 
after ten day trial. William Gault, 4828 
Elkhart Ave., Milwaukee 11, Wisconsin. 


MAKE MONEY SELF-SYNDICATING YOUR OWN 
Columns, Cartoons, Verse, Fillers, Stories, Articles, 
Comics—or those of others—to chains of news- 
papers. That’s how O. O. McIntyre and others got 
started! More than 12,000 dailies and weeklies in 
U. S. and Canada alone. New 1949 Folio compiled 
by our staff, “How To Self-Syndicate Your Own 
Material,” is the most complete work of its kind. 
Includes Syndicate Operation, Selling Prices Sched- 
ule, Model Sales Letters to Editors, Sample 
Agreement Forms, Etc. Make the established syn- 
dicates notice you! Complete Folio $2.00 postpaid 
—refunded if requested. Gift copy of “175 Idea- 
Sources For Newspaper Features” included with 
Folio if ordered now. Your first sale can more 
than pay for the Folio. American Features Syn- 
dicate, Desk 187, 1990 Como Ave., St. Paul 8, Minn. 





BOB: Remember Arnold’s and a rainy night in 
Sacramento? Have just emerged from my private 
Snake Pit. Is it too late for that fling? Ethel 
Box T-4. 





BOOK EXCHANGE—Send 10 pocket editions and 
$1.00. Receive 12, same quality. Your preference 
of novels, mysteries, anthologies. Wayne’s Book 
— Box 7278, Sylvania Sta., Ft. Worth 11, 

exas. 
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57 MARKETS for Greeting Card Verse 25 cents. 
Writers Service, Box 1355, Lubbock, Texas. 


“SEX IN FICTION,” analysis and guide for writers 
of pulps, slicks, novels. Send dollar bill. Box 68, 
Morro Bay, California. 


“UNCLE SI AND THE COWHANDS”— booklet 
for He-men Cowpunchers. $1.00. “Uncle Si,” 1134 
N. Euclid Ave., Indianapolis 1, Ind. 


HANDWRITING ANALYZED. Full page personal 
letters. Send specimen and one dollar. H. Garcia 
—1008 N. Highland Ave., Hollywood 38, Calif. 


ORIGINAL PENCIL SKETCHES, 5”x7”, mostly on 
Chicago “L.” $4.00 doz., sample 50c H. F. Voor- 
hees, 6214 Winthrop, Chicago 40, Ill. 


BEGINNERS ATTENTION! Plots for love stories, 
= s 7—. Counselor, Shadow Lake, Glover- 
vile, Oo. . 





SHORTHAND IN ONE WEEK! Based on longhand 
—$1.50. Self-instructor. Zinman, 215 West 91st., 
New York City. 





ALASKA. Let me act as your representative in 
transactions here—aiso first hand research, Re- 
liable—write for details, giving particulars with 
inquiry. Pat Riney, Anchorage, Alaska. 


HI! DELIGHTFULLY WICKED COUPLE, with love 
for the unconventional, tasteful and aesthetic 
adventures into the unusual, would correspond 
van —— couples, vicinity of central East Coast. 
ox T-2. 








FRAGRANT, handmade sachets including suitable 
gitt card. $1.00. Zetta Sieber, 1310 Chestnut St., 
Gadsden, Ala. 


FREE SCRATCH PADS! See our advertisement, 
page 46 this issue. 


HOW TO MAKE MONEY SYNDICATING YOUR 
OWN MATERIAL. New folio gives practical 
down-to-earth, copyrighted plan. $5.00 postpaid 
complete. Buttonwood Publishing Company, Box 
206-ArA, Jersey City 3, New Jersey. 





AM PRINTING MY REJECTED MANUSCRIPTS in 
cloth-bound book for nation-wide sale. Will 
include few others, carefully .selected. Wheeler, 
Box 44, Fort Worth, Texas. 





FOOL-PROOF BOOKLET on punctuation. Every 
problem discussed and illustrated. $1.00. Mrs. 
Marjorie Davidson, Laceyville, Penna. 





IF YOU CAN COPY OR TRACE simple cartoons, 
you may earn up to $45.00 weekly, spare time, 
home or office, in a New Duplicating Service for 
advertisers. Particulars Free. Cartoon-Ad Service, 
Argyle 18, Wisconsin. 





SAFE, VAULT and protection expert—48, looks and 
feels like 38, with 49 Lincoln, any task, anywhere, 
dabbles with art, cartooning, writing, lot of ideas 
and inventions—wants collaborator with advertis- 
as ee Dillon, Box 82, Cicero Branch, Chicago 

, Illinois. 





MASTER PLOT CARDS supplies an unlimited num- 
ber of original, salable plot outlines. $2.00 post- 
paid. Money back guarantee. H. N. Crosby, Box 
604, Route 3, Miami 33, Florida. 





RIDDLES, JINGLES, CRYPTOGRAMS, 4 lines one 
word answers. Will pay $5.00 each on acceptance. 
American Amusement Association, 142 Soudan 
Ave., Toronto, Canada. 





FILLERS AND SHORT PARAGRAPHS Sell Readily. 
Send 25c for details and markets. Writers service 
Box 1355, Lubbock, Texas. 





SLICK CARTOONS! Laugh-makers, Sales-makers! 
} ag Felix Andrews, 166 Belden St., New Britain, 
onn. 





GIRL wishes to purchase copy of novel, “Presented 
In Leather.” Box T-9. 
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PERSONALITY ANALYSIS through your hand- 
writing specimen. Personally dictated reply by 
experienced analyst. Fifty cents. Box 929, Chapel 
Hill, N. C. 


PHOTOGRAPHS FOR WRITERS—Save from 50% 
90% over usual commercial photograph costs. 
Vast selection. Free details. Washington Com- 
mercial Co. 1200 Fifteenth St., N.W., Washington 


» D. C. 


IF YOU LIKE TO INVENT THINGS ON PAPER, 
you may earn up to $2,000 year, supplying ideas 
for simple conveniences for the home, garden, 
office or workshop. Special markets pay cash for 
ideas only. Write G. Hendrickson, rgyle 18, 
Wisconsin. 


PLOT TROUBLE? 100 Slick-fiction short story 
plots, $1. Writers’ Circle, 433 West 34th St., 
New York 1, N. Y. 


COUPLE, YOUNG AND ZESTFUL, invite diverting 
correspondence from unconventional twosome on 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. Box T-3. 


TRADE JOURNAL WRITERS. Send name for 
possible assignments. Standard News Service, 
Drawer 1566, Chattanooga 1, Tenn. 


FLEXO: for cleaning between the teeth. Better 
than dental floss or tooth picks. Generous sam- 
ples: 10c. Ample supply: 25c JOHN C. RICE, 

131 COLLEGE PLACE, YPSILANTI, MICH. 


HOW I MAKE MY HOBBIES of writing and Pho- 
tography pay: 15,000-word booklet, $1.00. Cir- 
cular free. Holden, Publisher, Germantown 1, 
Tennessee. 


FIND OLD FRIENDS whose addresses are unknown. 
$1.00 for details. Nothing more to pay for this 
service. Louis Rice, 217 Clyde St., Bakersfield, 
California. 


POETS: JUNE—JULY—Three poems beautifully 
illustrated Water-colours, 9x12, hand-lettered for 
framing, $335. Single paintings, $1.45 each. 
CRAFT STUDIO, 51 Amos Garrett Blv’d. An- 
napolis, Maryland. 


MAKE MONEY BY MAIL! Others do! “Progressive 
Mail Trade Magazine’ tells how. Sample, 10c. 
ae Hackmann, 2732 Woodburn, Cincinnati. 
6, Ohio. 


THE PLOT BOOK—Make your own. Create original 
plots from published stories without pintasteteg. 
Folio shows how. Price 50c. (Suburban to Chi- 
cago.) Writecraft Service, Gurnee, IIl. 


TEACH-YOURSELF WRITING COURSES, books 
new and used; low prices. Wm. Heideman, New 
Ulm, Minnesota. 


FORTY DOLLARS A MONTH WRITING FILLERS, 
facts, figures, methods, markets, 25c. “The Pay 
Side of Poetry Writing’”’ tells how and where to 
sell poems, examples and over 200 pay-markets, 
50c. Gloria Press, 19264 Bonsallo, Los Angeles 7, 
California. 


SELF UNDERSTANDING is foundation for solving 
problems, developing, succeeding. $2 in letter brings 
complete personal handwriting analysis. Hilltop 
House, P. O. Box 592, Oakland 4, California. 











“YOUNG MAN, beginning writer, 7 appreciate 
correspondence with others.” Box T-7. 


BARGAINS IN WRITER’S courses and folios. E. L. 
nn 24 E. Langhorne Ave., Havertown, Pa.. 
ept. 1. 


INTERESTED IN GOOD SONG SERVICE. I can 
ere, but not music. Who can help me? 
ox T-1. 


FRESH .IIDEAS FOR SALE!—from mv Idea File. 
$2.00 per idea. What do vou need? Query by 
postal or letter: Elise B. Pinkerton, 1978 Rich- 
mond Rd., Toledo 7, Ohio. 





WRITERS YOU CAN’T AFFORD TO MISS THIS. 
Get my “Key to Human Behavior.” Write for 


details. Pearl Wiggins, 1448 W. Madison St., 
Chicago, Illinois. 


PROFESSIONAL PLOTTING will help you sell. With 
many years experience writing, selling, we will 
develop your ideas into a well-plotted, emotionally 
appealing, balanced outline. We plot for selling 
writers. Will help you. Send story idea and $3.00. 
= will do the rest. Writecraft Service, Gurnee, 

inois. 


WANT TO WRITE PROFESSIONALLY and thereby 
sell as quickly as possible? Find answer in my ad, 
this magazine, Page 73. Natalie Newell, Ghost- 
writer. 


SHORT FEATURES that sell quickly. Where to get, 
how to write, where to sell, 25c, stamps or coin. 
Writecraft Service, Gurnee, Til. 


ARE YOU SUITED FOR EACH OTHER? Let your 
Handwriting decide. Enclose sample of each 
together with $1.00. ADOEL, P. O. Box 446, 
Schenectady, New York. 


TESTED MONEYMAKERS—68 page book, 25 cents, 

postpaid. Ideas, plans, formulas, supply sources 

oney back if dissatisfied. W. Clay, Box 1063, 
Wichita, Kansas. 


BE WISE, CHARACTERIZE! Sales by plausibility! 
You need “Handbook of Emotions’! Over 500 
reactions, alphabetically. Only $1.00. Humanity 
Studies, 164 Cedar Grove, New Bedford, Mass. 


WRITERS’ IDEAS 100 PAGE Guide to 5000 Free 
instructive, iniormative books—25c. Forbes, Box 
158-X, Newport News, Virginia. 








RICH FIELD—Your 24-word adv. inserted in 50 
Texas weekly newspapers, $3.95. Proof furnished. 
M. Pennybaker, San Marcos, Texas. 





POETS: 101 Cash Markets for all kinds of poems, 
25c. Poet’s service, Box 1355, Lubbock, Texas. 





WRITE SONG POEMS? If so, you'll want “Write 
Your Own Music,” complete, simple method of 
composition. No previous music training necessary. 
$1.25. Newmount Publishing Company, Dept. 11, 
505 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 





100 “EARN MONEY AT HOME” OFFERS, 25c. 
Homework News, Desk B, 814, 44th Avenue, 
San Francisco. 





USED COURSES and instruction books on writing 
bought, sold, rented, exchanged. Free list. Smith 
no Exchange, 84 Washington, Peabody, 

ass. 





WOULD YOU PAY 3%—first $350 made? Color- 
illustrated book, “505 Odd, Successful Enter- 
prises,” free. Work home. Expect something odd. 
Pacific, Oceanside, Calif. , 





I HEAR THERE are still a few intelligent, witty, 


decent people around. If you are one please write. 
Box T-6. 





LONESOME, UNHAPPY? California writer will 
answer your letter for $1. Hilltop House, P. O. 
Box 592, Oakland 4, California. 





B-COMPLEX VITAMINS BY MAIL. Trial Size 
$1.00. Double your money back, if not satisfied 
after 7 day test. Simply return unused portion 
within 10 days. Magill Vitamin Company, Drawer 
430-WD, Springfield, Missouri. 


“HOW TO MAKE EXTRA MONEY IN YOUR 
SPARE TIME AT HOME.” Complete folio $1.00 
postpaid. Buttonwood Publishing Company, Box 
206-AFC, Jersey City 3, New Jersey. 





FREE! 124-page illustrated 1949 photo catalog. 
Send 10c stamp. Bloom’s Camera Center, 1657-W 
Main, Springfield, Mass. 





HAVE YOU TRIED OLD JOE? Do you want to 
confide in somebody? He’s lonesome, too. He'll 
answer your letter for $1.00. c/o Hemmerich, 6605 
SE Carlton St., Portland 6, Oregon. 


3,000 NEW-USED courses, books. Large bargain 
list, 10c. Thomas Reid, Plymouth, Penna. 
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WRITING FOR THE JUVENILES 


is easy, profitable and pleasant. The largest market open 
to beginning writers, and the only one where you can 
EARN AS YOU LEARN! One of my graduates sells more 
than $100 worth of stories and articles monthly. My special 
course of instruction in WRITING FOR THE JUVENILE 
MAGAZINES teaches everything it is necessary to know. 
Write for terms. Mention Writer’s Dicest. 


MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 
23-D GREEN STREET WOLLASTON 70, MASS. 


YOUR MANUSCRIPT 


Edited for spelling, punctuation, awkward phrases, 
etc., and typed on good bond with one carbon, 
$1.00 thousand. ; 
Quality Typing, minor corrections, 60¢ thousand 
Plays and Technical Works by Arrangement 


R. K. SHIPLEY 
2443 So. Philip St. Philadelphia 48, Pa. 











WORDS — LIMITED? 


Yes! For effective, compelling writing your words must 
be limited by the basic laws of structure (grammar) and 
meaning (semantics). 

We offer a course in applied grammar and semantics 
in the form of expert analysis and correction of ‘your 
ailing manuscript. Take the first steps to real skill and 
facility, and to that elusive goal, style. 


Rates: 75¢ per 1,000 words; 
retyping (optional) 50c per 1,000. 
Send inquiries and manuscripts to 


WORDS, LIMITED 


539 28th Ave., San Francisco, Calif. 

















SPARE MONEY WRITING PUBLICITY ARTICLES. 
Or make Publicity your career. Experience un- 
necessary. Complete plan. 50c. SoCal Press, 
6858 Fountain Ave., Hollywood, California. 


COOK’S PLOTTO: This famous $25 book and “key” 
available. Group Fas new copies for sale, $8 each 
set. C. O. D. preferred. Address: B-tty Isaacs, 
Room 804, 342 Madison Avenue, New York 17. 





FREE BOCK “372 Unusual Worldwide Business 
Adventures!” Australia, South America, New Zea- 
land! $800 month reported (exceptional). Work 
delightful enterprises home. Prepare for surprise! 
Publishers B-5. Carlsbad, Calif. 





WOULDN’T MIND CORRESPONDING with a lit- 
erate girl as intrigued as I am bv the motivations 
and impulses of Gautier’s M'le. Mapin,’”’ Colette’s 
“Claudine,” the nymphs of Wood.ord, “Diana,” 
and other classics of somatic diversion. Object: 
flight from boredom through col’aborative evasion 
of the trite in self-expression. Box T-5. 





EARN MONEY AT HOME! Thousands do! “Home 





Worker Magazine” tells how. Sample, 25c. Size- 
more, Box 29, 4917 Kostner, Chicago 30, Yl. 
NON-FICTION UNROMANTIC? Is_ $600.00 an 


article? College necessary. Will tell you how to 
get started. Write me of your writing now. T/Ssgt. 

oe meg ry Nowak, Chicago Orchard Airport, Park 
idge, Ul. 





CRAVE SIMPLE LIFE? Theodore B. Dufur, 401214 
Portola Ave., Los Angeles 32, Calif. 





WRITERS FACTS about Tear Gas devices, electrical, 
mechanical, riot, wrist, pen, pencil and other o 
guns, also safes, vaults, etc; units, bul'etproof 
glass, gunports, dea'trays, etc.. safety deposit lock 
e‘c.; fully described and explained how to open 
them, change combina'ions on safes, make keys 
bv impressions, oven closed autos, etc. NOT SOLD 
TO PERSONS RESIDING IN STATE PROH'BIT- 
ING SALE OF “PROTECTION ‘HANDBOOK”. 
SEND FOR YOURS TODAY—ONLY $3.50. Par- 
ticulars Free! Ace-Western, Box 82, Cicero Branch, 
Chicago 50, Illinois. 
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By Leo Shull 


By THE TIME this appears the summer 
theatres, those hardy, little experimental 
islands in our theatre world, will be pre- 
paring to open their seasons. 

Most of them will run ten weeks, until 
Labor Day. Each theatre will produce one 
show a week, and each theatre hopes to 
produce one or two new scripts. 

That’s where the new, unproduced writer 
comes into the picture. These little theatres 
are eager to discover a new script and play- 
wright, and they will give courteous con- 
sideration to your play if you send it to 
them for reading. 

It is best to send it to the director of the 
theatre. If you ask him for a letter of an- 
alysis from him or his “reader” or assistant 
you will probably get one. 

If the summer theatre is not far from 
your town, we recommend that you go see 
the director in person. These people of the 
experimental side of our theatre are very 
accessible. If you waft a letter of introduc- 
tion, write me, and I will send you this 
letter to any director you choose to see. It 
may make it easier for you to get an ap- 
pointment. 

Below are some of the 300 summer thea- 
tres that will be operating this summer. 

Hi-Way SuMMER THEATRE, Ebensburg, 
Pa. Green Tree Players. Write to Director, 
Edward DeRoo, P.O. Box 847, Johnstown, 
Pa. 

GREEN MounrtTAIN PLAyHOouSsE, Middle- 
bury, Vt. Write to Director, Raymond 
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Hodges, 901 W. Franklin St., 
Va. 

OLNEY THEATRE, Olney, Md. Write to 
Director, Harry Ellerbe, at the Theatre. 

GRETNA PLayHousE, Mt. Gretna, Pa. 
Write to Director, Charles F. Coghlan, 226 
West 11th St., N.Y.C. 

BELGRADE LaKEs PLayHousE, Belgrade 
Lakes, Me. Director, Peter Harlow. 

Sea Curr SuMMER THEATRE, Sea Cliff, 
Long Island, N. Y. Write to Director, 
Thomas G, Ratcliffe, 125 East 55th St., 
N.Y.C, 

KENNEBUNKPORT PLAYHOUSE, Kenne- 
bunkport, Me. Write to Director, Hugh 
Price Fellows, 45 Prospect Pl., N.Y.C. 

GrEEN Hitts THEATRE, 305 Summit 
Ave., West Reading, Pa. Director, William 
C. Cragen. 

CampEN Hitt THEATRE, Camden, Me. 
Directors, Mary Morris, Arnold Colbath, 
Hershel L. Bricker. 

CENTER Stace °49, Auditorium, East Jor- 
dan, East Jordan, Mich. Write to Direct- 
ors, Marilyn Lief and Bernice Loren, 13 
Cornelia St., N.Y.C. 

PLayHouseE, 128 West 7th St., N.Y.C. 
Write to Director, L. Newell Tarrant, at 
Theatre. 

THE IvoryTon P LaynHouse, Ivoryton, 
Conn. Managing Director, Milton Stiefel. 

CuHaPeL PiayHouse, Guilford, Conn. 
Director, Arthur Earle. 

Lake SHore PiaynHouseE, Derby, N. Y. 
Write to Director, John J. Dee, at their 
business office, 9 Gren Way, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Town Hatt, Unionville, Conn. Group 
of 20 Players, Inc. Director, Paul Neil De 
Sole. 

Duxsury SUMMER THEATRE, Duxbury, 
Mass. Director, Lou Girard. Write to 
Producer, Franklin Trask, Priscilla Beach 
Theatre, Plymouth, Mass. 

Rep Barn THEATRE, Westboro, Mass. 
Director, Billy Matthews. 

PROVINCETOWN PLAYHOUSE, On _ the 
Wharf, Provincetown, Cape Cod, Mass. 
Directors, Virginia Thoms and Charles 
Moore. Write to Director Thoms, 76 East 
St., N.Y.C. 

SuHow Suop, Canton, Conn. Director, 
Elizabeth McCormick. 


Richmond, 





practical 
playwrighting 


gives you a well-rounded background in 
stage, radio and television writing ... helps 
you with fiction. My students write for actual 
markets. Many sell while taking this indi- 
vidually slanted course. Write today for free 
literature and talent-finding contest news. 


e MARJORIE MUELLER FREER 
FREER GALLERIES ° BERLIN, CONN. 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 
Neatly and accurately. Minor corrections made. 
Fifty Cents Per Thousand Words 
Carbon Free 
CORAH DECKER 


Fairmont, Minnesota 
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A LOW COST PUBLISHING SERVICE | 


3 
) 

4 

¢ for Authors 

) We print, publish and distribute your manuscripts in 
( 

4 

« 





§ book and pamphlet format. Send for free folder. 
The William-Frederick Press 

) Pamphlet Distributing Co., Inc. 

) 313 West 35th St. New York 1, N. Y. 
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GHOSTWRITER 


Nineteen years experience in mending writing for 
marketing. | do not tell whet to do. | do it for 
you. Reference women's WHO'S WHO. Corres- 
pondence requires return postage. 


NATALIE NEWELL 
2964 Aviation, W.D. Miami 33, Florida 


CANADIAN AUTHORS 


Do you want a clean, accurately typed manuscript? 
50c per 1000 words; 20-ib. bond, | carbon, minor cor- 
rections free. Prompt service. 


LOIS KLEINSTEIBER 
152 Glebeholme Bivd. Toronto 6, Ontario 
HArgrave 0462 


LL DO IT FOR YOU 


Sick of rejects? I have ghost-written millions of words 
of stories, articles, books, for hundreds of satisfied 
clients. I may be ‘able to help you see your name in 
print and make money on your raw material. Reason- 
able rates. Particulars FREE! 


WILL HEIDEMAN 
211 S. Valley 


























Dept. D. 


SONG WRITERS 


se music to song words. Send us_ your 
original poem, Mother, Home, Love, Sacred, Gomis 
or any subject, for immediate examination and FREE 
Rhyming Dictionary. 


New Ulm, Minn. 











RICHARD BROTHERS 
25 WOODS BUILDING 


HICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 
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WRITER'S DIGEST 
IS FUN TO READ— 


FOR THE BEGINNING WRITER: 


Tips and sound information that enables men 
and women who have never sold fiction, but 
who are intelligent and write good English, to 
learn enough about writing to make a little 
money at it. 


FOR THE SELLING WRITER: 


Market requirements and news of new publi- 
cations that enable writers who are now sell- 
ing their work to sell a lot more of it at higher 
prices. 


FOR THE WOULD-BE WRITER: 


Professionally accurate ideas and facts about 
writing for persons whose preconceived notions 
about their jobs are mistaken. 


FOR EVERY WRITER: 
WRITER'S DIGEST is fun to read. Slick writers 


take 5-cent-a-word time to see what's new in 
WRITER'S DIGEST. Puipsters stop the cent-a- 
word mill long enough to take a look. And 
dewy-eyed hopefuls, heart-in-mouth, just HAVE 
to finish their copies before they go back to 
the desk to finish their “best story—so far." 


Come In—The Reading's Fun! 


A six-month subscription ($1.00) is offered 
on our usual money back guarantee. If you 
don't like the third issue, drop us a postcard, 
and we'll refund your money in full. Only a 
publisher with a genuine service to offer can 
make such a guarantee. 





Writer's Digest 
22 East 12th Street 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
Gentlemen: 
Enter my six-month subscription to WRITER'S 
DIGEST for which | enclose $1.00. 











NortH SHore Prayers, Inc., Marble- 
head, Mass. . Director, Arthur Pierson. 


PLAYHOUSE, Worcester, Mass. Director, 
Frank Lyon, 


MavericK SUMMER THEATRE, Wood- 
stock, N. Y. Director, Bob Guest. 


NorwicH SUMMER THEATRE, Masonic 
Temple, Norwich, Conn. Director, Ted 
Post. 


BREWSTER SUMMER THEATRE, Brewster- 
on-Cape-Cod, Mass. Write to Director, 
Lewis W. Miller, 7 Weybridge St., Middle- 
bury, Vt. 

Surry PLayHouse, Surry, Me. Director, 
John Malcolm. 

St. MicHarEL’s PLAYHOUSE, Winooski 
Park, Vt. Director, Harry Fairbanks. 

St. Lourts Municireat Opera, Forest 
Park, St. Louis, Mo. Write to Director, 
John Kennedy, 11 East 44th St., N.Y.C. 


CoMEDy THEATRE, Route 6, Box 548, 
North Shore Drive, Duluth, Minn. Write 
to Director, Paul Gilmore, Cherry Lane 
Theatre, 38 Commerce St., N.Y.C. 


STARLIGHT OPERETTA, State Fair of 
Texas, Dallas, Texas. Director, C. R. 
Meeker, Jr. 

LuZzERN GARDEN THEATRE, Lake Geneva, 
Wisc. 1949 Dairyland Players. Director, 
Ed Meekin. 

LAKEWoop THEATRE, Skowhegan, Me. 
Write to Director, Melville Burke, 70 East 
45th St., N.Y.C. 

Care PiayHouse, Dennis-on-Cape-Cod, 
Mass. Write to Director, Arthur Sircom, 
1430 Broadway, N.Y.C. 


BRATTLEBORO SUMMER THEATRE, Brattle- 
boro, Vt. Write to Director, Harry L. 
Young, at Theatre. 

KEENE SUMMER THEATRE, Keene, N. H. 
Director, Tom Hume. 

Haytort, Box 564, Allentown, Pa. Write 
to Director, Don Dickinson, 235 East 22nd 
St., N.Y.C- 

Op Town THEATRE, Smithtown Branch, 
Long Island, N.Y. Write to Director, Gloria 
Monty, 321 West 74th St., N.Y.C. 
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Hitttop Summer THEATRE, Hopewell 
Junction, N.Y. Write to Director, Jerry 
Solars, 2704 Kingsbridge Terrace, Bronx, 
nm. ¥. 


ForpHAM UNIVERSITY THEATRE, Ford- 
ham University, Bronx, N. Y. Write to Di- 
rector, Albert McCleery, at Theatre. 


KIAMSEHA SUMMER THEATRE, Monti- 
cello, N. Y. Write to Director, Jules Getlin, 
132 West 45th St., N.Y.C. 


Ocean PLayHousE, Ocean City, N. J. 
Write to Director, Rodney Hale, 6 Fifth 
Ave., N.Y.C. 


LAKESIDE SUMMER THEATRE, Lake Ho- 
patcong, N. J. Write to Director, Hannah 
Grad Goodman, 218 West 47th St., N.Y.C 


* * * 


Now to take a glance at Broadway. 

Things are not too glittering. Few shows 
are going into production. Sidney Kingsley’s 
new play has aroused interest. He works in 
a way which commands our respect. He 
immerses himself in a situation, then uses 
his technique to distill the components of 
his play. 

He spent more than a year in the precinct 
police station of his neighborhood, watch- 
ing the detectives, talking with them end- 
lessly. Now his play “Detective Story” is 
built around things he knows from experi- 
ence. 

Clifford Odets’ new show, “The Big 
Knife,” starring John Garfield, was not ac- 
corded much praise from the drama critics. 

* * * 


By the way, many people have inquired 
how our radio show is getting along, so 
let’s take a minute to finish that. 

The radio show, titled “Show Business,” 
is getting along fine. It is now in its 6th 
month and the station is very happy with 
it. WNEW has built a whole series of 
radio shows around the program, so that 
now every day in the week, you can hear 
a radio report on the theatre at 10 P. M. 

We have also gotten seven television 
offers, but no option money—just “deals.” 

It’s apparent to everyone, except the 
little wife, that a million dollars is just 
around the near future, or is it the fure 
neature? 





Beginners 


Only 
aR 


N THE [5th of each month, WRIT- 

ER'S DIGEST enrolls a selected group 
of students in its Beginner's Individual 
Course in Short Story Writing. Experi- 
enced students or writers with a good 
record of MS sales are not eligible. A 
monthly group of sincere students will be 
accepted and trained. 


The purpose of this Beginner's Course 
in Writing is to show plainly the elements 
in writing and painstakingly explain how 
to write short stories. The course lasts 
four months. 


RADUATES of the Beginner's Course 

in Writing will not suddenly become 
professional writers, nor will they be able 
to do stories offhand for the smooth- 
paper magazines. They WILL, however, 
understand a few secrets of professional 
writing, and be able to compose good 
readable English in the approved editorial 
form. Only sincere students desired. 


The price of this course is quite reason- 
able.* You will have opportunity to study 
under experienced, professional editors, 
who will take an individual interest in your 
progress. Complete details and an outline 
of the Beginner's Course in Writing that 
will intrigue and inspire you, await sincere 
inquiries. 


We invite you to reply at once. 





WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 East 12th Street 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
Kindly send details of the Beginner’s Course in Writ- 
ing. This puts me under no obligation. 








*We believe this to be the lowest priced short 
story course sold by a reliable institution. Money 
back agreement on ALL enrollments. 
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Let’s Talk About 
Your Story 


YOU HAVE WRITTEN A STORY 


You think it’s good and you’d like to receive 
money for it. When you mail this story off to an 
editor two questions are in your mind: (1) To 
which editor shall I send this? (2) How much 
is the story worth? 


Have you ever thought what questions come up in the 
editor’s mind when he picks up your story? He thinks: 
) How many of my readers will like this story? (2) 

joes this story satisfy the desire that prompts my readers 
to lay down good money to buy my magazine? 


To sell a story to an editor you must have his viewpoint 
and see your story through his eyes. This is hard to do 
at any time, and even more difficult when it is your own 
story. 

The work of the Criticism Department of WRITER’S 
DIGEST is to teach you the editor’s viewpoint on the 
particular story that you send us. These are some of the 
many points we answer for you: 


@ Do the first 200 words put the reader into the story? 

@ Are your characters the kind of people the reader can 
recognize and understand? Are the characters’ prob- 
lems the kind of problems the magazine readers meet 
themselves? 


Is the script wordy; does it need cutting? 


Is the dialogue realistic enough to give it the air of 
reality? 


What magazine wants to buy work such as this? 


@ Does the author know his subject and is he enthusiastic 
enough to make the reader share the same enthusiasm? 


@ Would the story be improved by boiling the first three 
pages down to a half page? 


@ Is the climax spoiled by the author who is so eager for 
the reader to get his point that he uses a blackboard 
pointer? 

A detailed answer to the above and many other 

points particularly applicable to your own story 

is meat and drink to the sincere free-lance writer. 

The Criticism Department of WRITER’S DI- 

GEST does this for you; ably and professionally. 

Since 1919 we have been instrumental in help- 

ing thousands of writers to success. May we help 

you? 

The rates are $1.25 for each 1,000 words. Thus, 
the fee for criticizing 5,000 words is $6.25. 
After 5,000 words the fee is 75c for each addi- 
tional thousand words. Above 10,000 words the 
fee is 60c for each additional thousand. Verse, 
five cents the line: minimum, $1.00 


Let us work on one of your scripts. 
om 
WRITER'S DIGEST 
22 East 12th St. Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
78 


Stepchild of Logic 


(Continued from page 38) 


have recognized the stern Captain of the 
“Island of Rassa,’ minus his politics and 
philosophy. In Joshua Wilberton, the 
Hindoo, but a more acceptable villain, I 
hope. At least he is not so greedy; a slice 
of the British Empire is enough for him. 
And so, you see, in the plot of “Trial by 
Magic” there are also memories of 
“Rassa.” The trouble was then that I was 
not on such good terms with my Stepchild 
as I am now. 

But before you return to your own story, 
there is something more I want to say: 
There will always be faulty transposition if 
you do not know your background. There 
is more of authentic background in Massu 
than there is of invention. Moreover, not 
only do characters spring from background 
but also the ideas for stories themselves. 


Of course I don’t mean that you should 
organize a safari and set out for Timbuctu 
immediately. On the contrary, I believe 
that a writer’s field may be as narrow as 
his own experience or as wide as the world. 
But be sure that the sources from which 
you derive your second hand knowledge 
are the best available. Know your back- 
ground, its mountains, its rivers, its flora 
and fauna and, above all, know its people. 
Then, if you have a jungle story in mind: 


Imagine that you are standing amid the, 


crumbling ruins of a foreign temple before 
the altar of a dying God. This temple 
should be set in an ancient city, perhaps 
on a densely forested island in a moonlit 
lake, “far beyond the wastes of swamp and 
sand.” And if there should be a Priestess, 
“as fair as an angel of heaven, but with a 
soul as black as hell”—why, brother, if you 
can explain her, just make her plausible, 
you're a cinch for a sale! 








EXPERIENCED TYPIST 


and former secretary would like manuscript type- 
writing to be done at home. Complete and 
prompt service assured. 
HELEN G. STAMP 
Address: Bidg. 3107, Apt. 1. 
Farnsworth, Great Lakes, Ill. 
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BOOKS 


After @ conscientious over @ score a publishers’ book 
pis Ring WRITER’S ICES * foll books 


to its readers.’ All books selected make coler reading ‘and are 
authoritative. All are sold on a@ money-back guarantee. 














Mystery Fiction................. 


Marie Rodell 


Writing Detective & Mystery 


EE cane hasucecssmaes Ge 
Burack 


Mathieu & Jones 
NOVEL WRITING 


Tl See ee $2.50 
Flesch 4 
~ Oxford Dictionary. ..... 3.50 
Dangerom Werds............... 5.00 
Stendard ‘Dice 3.50 
ictionary....... 
fs Sacer 3.75 
ohn "B. Opdyck 
Grammar Simplified... .. 1.50 
James C. Fernald 
| Relea eee 3.73 
John Opdyck 
ual right Practice... 3.00 
Pre: ection icholson d 
tection 
Literary Property nie 3.75 
i ittenber, 
Roget’s nes : - Se sana 1.50 
bd fw oa spoveeenase® 2.50 
“Dx ticat 
a a... ae 
The Substitute for Why 4 Sage. 3 
Underworld and Prison Slang. . 
A. @. a, 
Usage and Abusage............. 3.75 
ric Partridge 
Webster’s Dictionary............ 1.50 
Were ¥ ES 3.00 
| ee 1.00 
Ambrose Bierce 
CARTOONING 
of Cartooning.......... 1.00 
Thorndike 
Secrets of Cartooning...... 1.00 
orndike 
DETECTIVE WRITING 
Art of the RES. 5.00 
Howard ard Haserolt 


3.50 


ie Magazine Article........... 
" Sonttend 
Magazine Article Writing....... 3.2 
T any w 3.00 
nigue in riting J 
Wei Robeson peter 
tii Special 
Deotaee Aetldiees.-.-...s..00s 4.65 
“Helen M. Patterson 
MARKETS 
Editor & Publisher Newspaper 
BR caces vases on 
Writer’s Market..........-..-.. 3.30 





PLAY WRITING 


How to Write a Play........... 2.50 
inc 

Playwriting for Broadway....... 2.00 
Leo ‘Shull — 

Pointers on Playwriting......... 2.00 


Josephine Niggli 
Techaiqee of Saum 


Watias SR au Gea eaeledeoseneee 3.50 
é 
res 3.00 
Rowe 
PLOT CONSTRUCTION 
Be of > spon Short Story 1.00 
Pious Cred a 
Plots Used and Abused...... 1.25 
mec to Have a Brain 3.00 
Woodjor sgrenrenereen ciation g 
Dias Gh aechints penwnes swans 25.00 
Wm. Wallace Cook 
Story Plotting Simplified........ 2.50 
Heath 
36 Dramatic Situations......... 2.00 
Georges Polti 
Writers: Let’s Plot.............. 2.50 
Mildred I. Reid 
POETRY 
An Editor Looks at Poetry...... 2.00 
Stanton A. Coblentz 
Art and Technique of Writing 
UE ieisk tea on os oN.) eS 0 hres 2.50 


Clement Wood 
Elem yom Dictionary... 2.00 
lement W. 


First Principles of Verse........ 2.00 
Robert ome 

How to Revise Your Own Poems 1.25 
Anne Hamilton 

Seven Principles of Verse........ 2.50 
Anne Hamilton 

Unabridged Rhyming Dictionary 3.50 
Clement Wood 


Radio News Writing and Editing 4.00 
com. Warren 

a a errr 4.00 
Max Wylie 


SHORT STORY WRITING 


How to Revise Your Own 
Stories ibonasibasevansas 1.25 

Anne Hamilton 

Let’s Write Short Shorts........ 2.00 
Foy Evans 

Narrative Technique............ 3.00 
Thomas Uzze 

STE reer se 1,00 


obert Turner 
Short peasy Writing for Profit... 2.00 


Blackiston 

Welty Ge the Short Short.......... 3.50 

wo 

Writers: Try Short Shorts...... 3.00 
Mildred I. Reid 

Writing Magazine Fiction....... 2.50 
Campbell 

Writing the Short Short Story... 2.50 
Kammerman e 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Art of Useful Writing.......... 2.25 
W. B. Pitkins 

en SO Se 3.50 


Characters Make Your Story.... 3.50 


Maren Elwood 
TS ene 1.00 
BOT CMIIIOS 5 5 «0:5 6:05 5:00 00:0:5% 3.00 
Alfred Dashiel 
eee 2.00 
ney Cox 
Let’s Write About You......... 2.00 


has. Carson 
Maki ing Manuscripts Salable..... 2.00 
alter Des Marais 
The wm in the Making....... 1.50 
. Robinson 
My Last Million Readers....... 3.00 


mile Gauvreau 


The Process of Creative Writing. 3.00 


Verse Writing Simplified........ 1.50 Pearl Hogrefe 
wale be ; ng 250 - mae ee 2.00 
er’s yming Dictionary... 2. ouis DeJean 
Writing and Selling Greeting Stories You OR sess eeees 4.00 
See Se ee 1.00 L. D’ Orsay 
June Barr oe ae 3.00 
Weitieg Light een 2.00 Jack wearers 
Richard Armour Wants Sate ES e ened ae 
illin 
RADIO WRITING ane © oe 
Do’s and Don’ts of Radio betas sm * With Mwe eee 1.50 
Oat eS 1.00 avette 
Ralph Rogers Writers: Help Yourselves........ 2.00 
How to § and Write for Mildred 1. Reid 
eras o, a har ciamureteie $.50 | Writers : ~ 2 iy Se ee 1.00 
Alice Keith Mildr Reid 
How to Write for Television.... 2.75 | Writers pra SO ee 2.50 
Doug Allan Mildred 1. Reid 
SOE eee 3.00 | Writers: Make It Sell.......... 2.00 
Norman Corwin Mildred I. Reid 
Pointers on Radio Writing...... 2.00 | Writin Ra ig om ieee ins ck 3.00 
Josephine Niggli + S. Campbell 
Radio Comedy: How to Write The Writing of Fiction......... 3.50 
iSVR aerrisares 6.00 offman 
Art Henley Writer’s Paper ae tees men’ 6.20 
Professional Radio Writing...... 4.00 | The Writes Tc hadacsv ous 2.50 
Albert R. Crews R. Reynolds 








WRITER’S DIGEST, 22 E. 12th St., 


Cincinnati 10, Ohie 


Gentlemen: Please send me the following books prepaid 




















Two of My Ghosted Books 
Have Sold Over 10,000 Copies 


Now A COMPLETE SERVICE 


Outstanding Ghosting; Competent, Sym- 
pathetic Revision; Creative Criticism; 
Sales Offer in Cooperation with New 
York Agents. 

More than Twenty Years’ Experience as 
Magazine Editor, successful free lance, critic 
and publisher. Author of "The Day of the 
Brown Horde™ and numerous other books, 
short stories, articles, own and collaborative. 
Consideration Reading $1.00 each for short 
stories. Covers sales offer if salable, brief 
criticism, or suggestion of further work, sep- 
— fee to be arranged. Books $5.00. 


moony pote “Writing for a Living” (cloth, 
0 FSW Paty i ; “How to Publish Profitably”’ (pa er) 
calc ‘hen Story Technique’’ (paper) $1.00. 


RICHARD TOOKER 
P. O. Box 148 Phoenix, Ariz. 








AUTHORS! 


Will type your manuscripts according to the best 
form; will return them in flat, neat packages. All work 
cash in advance; rates 35c per thousand words; 50c 
per thousand when minor grammatical errors and 
spelling are corrected. Return postage must be included. 


MRS. MARY BURNS 
546 Conneaut Ave. Bowling Green, Ohio 








Are You Floundering for Lack of 
LITERARY GUIDANCE? 


CONSULT US NO OBLIGATION 

e invite you to submit manuscripts for FREE reading. 

Manuscripts will be er promptly if found unavailable. 

ted they wi be ubmitted to reliable publisher. 
RITEKS WELCOME. 


WRITERS CIRCLE- RENSEB PRESS 


(Established 19 
30 Church St., Suite 439 "tis York 7, N. Y. 











SELL YOUR STORY 


Neat, accurate typing will help to do it. 15 years’ ex- 
perience. Quality bond and carbon. Extra first page. 
Minor corrections. All work mailed flat. 

50c per M words, plus pstge. — Spec, book rates. 


Vv. E. WEIDMAN 


10139 118th St. Richmond Hill, N. Y. 








CONSCIOUS MIND > — 


Do you use just your thinking mind? If you do, you 
are missing 90 per cent of your possibilities. Those 
occasional hunches are the urges of a vast sleeping 
force in your inner mind. Learn to develop and 


direct it. Push obstacles aside and master life with 
an energy you have overlooked. Send for FREE 
SEALED BOOK. It tells how to obtain these 
teachings. Address: Scribe K.X.F. 


The ROSICRUCIANS 


SAN JOSE {AMORC} CALIFORNIA 





Best-Seller Editor 
(Continued from page 32) 


diverse codes of morals. ; 

“It is glibly said, and accepted, that hu- 
man nature does not change, but this is no 
better than a half truth. In some degrees 
at least, the difficulty of clothing with flesh 
and supplying with blood the people who 
lived five hundred years ago, offsets the ad- 
vantage of a strange setting.” 

The Costain family would be the first to 
affirm loyally that his characters are alive 
and interesting, Often, when his two daugh- 
ters and their families are at the house, they 
all gather in the living room to hear the 
latest chapters, fresh from the typewriter. 
They discuss the heroine with as much 
gossipy interest as though she lived next 
door. They do not set themselves up as 
critics, because they are firm believers in 
the sound editorial judgment of the head 
of the family. Mrs. Costain says he is har- 
der on his own work than he ever was on 
the manuscripts of his Saturday Evening 
Post writers. 

From his newspaper days on, accuracy 
has been almost a phobia with him. It is a 
family joke that his home town is Brent- 
wood, Ontario, a joke which dates back to 
his intense annoyance at a moving picture 
which incorrectly identified the place. 

For years, it has been a Costain cam- 
paign to inform the public that Alexander 
Graham Bell invented the telephone in 
Brantford, at the Bell school for the deaf. 
Costain admits that Bell went to Boston 
to perfect the instrument, but he has an 
interview he wrote himself, in which Bell 
tells about his first telephone experiments 
in Brantford. At last, it seemed Brantford 
would come into its own, when part of a 
Canadian travelogue was filmed there. Cos- 
tain took the whole family to the picture 
and has never recovered from the shock of 
the announcer stating: “the home of the 
telephone — Brentwood.” As for Don 
Ameche’s epic, Costain wouldn’t even go 
to see it. Ameche invented the telephone 
in Boston. 
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Y JUR GOLDEN OPPORTUNITY $$$ 


AUTHORITATIVE HELP WITHIN THE 
REACH OF ALL 


e P OTCARDS—The Perfect Plot- 
. . 

ting Device 

A deck of cards which supplies plot synopses of at 
least 150 words each—and supplies them FOREVER AND 
WITHOUT LIMIT. No two plots can be alike and 
nothins could be simpler to operate. You simply deal 
out a hand to yourself, and you have A COMPLETE 
WORKABLE PRACTICAL PLOT, READY FOR USE, 
not merely a disconnected skeleton outline, a setting 
or a jumble of words or sentences. 


Beware of Imitations PRICE $1.00 


e HOW TO MAKE MONEY 
WRITING 


The fundamentals of story technique. A comprehensive 
workable blueprint of how to build salable stories. 


PRICE $1.00 


¢ COMPLETE WRITER'S 
REFERENCE LIBRARY 


which will help you 


A series of nine brochures, 
Price 25c each 


whatever your writing or selling trouble 
postpaid. ae 

1. The Nature of the Short Story. 

2. Short Story Plots and Their Development. 

3. The Development of the Short Story from the Plot. 

4. Lifelike Characterization, Dialogue, and Description. 

5. The Essential Factors of the Plot Value; Planning; 

uspense; Twists; Reader’s Doubts, Etc. 

6. Viewpoint and Visualization. 

7. Setting, Atmosphere, Glamour, Transition. 

8. Planning and Writing the Complete Story. 

. The seenee of Selling 2 2 

ou may order any one, or the complete series of 

nine for Two Dollars. “ 


* THE FORMULA IN MODERN 
WRITING 


A series of analyses of the ‘‘formulas"' used in 
writing the various types of fiction and non-fiction. 


No. 1—THE LOVE STORY. 
No. 2—FORMULA FOR FEATURE ARTICLES. 
No. —— OF THE "'PULP"' ACTION 


Price—25¢ each, postpaid 
No. 4—THE FORMULA OF THE DETECTIVE- 
MYSTERY STORY. 
Price 50c 


All the above, forming 
“COMPLETE WRITER'S KIT" 


$5.00 postpaid 
OTHER FORMULAS NOW AVAILABLE: 





No. 5—THE FORMULA OF THE 
GROUP" STORY. 

including analysis of one of Laurence R. D'Orsay’s 

published quality’’ stories. Shows how you must 


**QUALITY 


landle your material if you wish to sell to th 
guality’’ markets and gain the prestige which Pics 
With appearance in their pages. Price 50c. 
No. 6—THE FORMULA OF THE "*SMOOTH 
PAPER"' WOMEN'S MAGAZINE STORY. 
Reprint of a story from the ba ie zS 
seprint of a story — ook, STORIES 
Fol CAN SELL, originally published in Woman’s 
Pome, Companion. With step-by-step analysis 
ce 25c, : 


WRITING YOUR NOVEL—Price $1.00 














A boom is getting under way such as the publish- 
ing industry never knew before. The demand for 
reading matter is tremendous. Publishers are making 
plans for more and larger magazines and more novels 
and non-fiction books than ever before, and all this 
will create a golden opportunity for writers able to 
meet this demand. 

BUT—as always, only the competent writer will 
get his share of this golden stream that will be un- 
loosed. To gain your place in the field, you must be 
sure that you have the groundwork of technique, in- 
cluding plotting and plot development. This is easy 
when it is clearly and simply explained, instead of 
being made into an esoteric puzzle by some academic 
Only competent, sympathetic, and 


pedant. really 


above all, practical help can lead you to your goal. 
D’Orsay Service has tried to give writers this kind of 
help for some 30 years, with the result that clients 
today are in virtually all the magazines, including the 
best, their books are in the libraries, and their plays 


on the screen. 

Here is a letter received from a client who writes: 

“Before I worked with you I had studied for two 
years under a different teacher and never made a sale. 
You hit the nail on the head and make the lessons so 
snappy and interesting that it is easy to get the right 
slant. You don’t waste words but make things clear 
and concise.” (*) 

And here is another letter which came in today’s 
mail: 

“Yes, here’s the way I like to report ‘em—and I 
think I ought to have at least one more for you this 
week. My appreciation to you for all the help that 
has led to the sales!” (*) Names on request. 

If you are really sincere in your desire to win 
literary success, write for the 44-page booklet, ““THE 
TRUTH ABOUT LITERARY ASSISTANCE,” 
which is FREE ON REQUEST. It gives details of 
how the D’Orsay Service works with writers, and 
contains vital information, not obtainable elsewhere, 
designed to protect your pocketbook. 

It describes, too, the CRITICISM AND SALES 
SERVICE, and the PROFESSIONAL COLLABO- 
RATION SERVICE, which you should investigate 
if you really want to learn the “tricks of the trade” 
The terms are surprisingly 


so mecessary to success. 


low and convenient. 


D’ORSAY SERVICE 


ESTABLISHED 1919 BY 
LAURENCE R. D'ORSAY 


Author "The Profit in Writing" ($4.00); "Writing Novels to Sell" ($3.50); “Landing the 
Editors’ Checks" ($4.00); “Stories You Can Sell” ($4.00); "Mistress of Spears" ($3.50), ete. 


KENNETH E. D'ORSAY, Topanga 1, California 











MANUSCRIPT HELP 
That Brings Success 


EATRICE FISHER is a selling 
writer and a member of The Authors 
Guild, but with her first book she needed 
some assistance. She checked with editors 
of writers’ magazines and with agencies 
that report on advertised services, to find 
out definitely who her counsellor should 
be. When she came to me she was guided 
by more than blind faith or guess work. ~ * | 
Therefore, it is not surprising that four a a 
days prior to this writing I received from 
her the following unsolicited letter: 


“I have read and re-read several times the manuscript you 
revised for me, and I must say you have done a remarkable job. 
I had said a long time ago that the success of my story would 
depend on your help, and I know now that without you I would 
still be wandering aimlessly about as so many others are doing. 

‘Your willingness always to cooperate is wonderful, your per- 
sonal integrity is unquestioned, and you have beena grand friend 
also. I never realized what a good collaborator could mean unti! 
I found you. Surely, your years of experience are reflected in 
every line of my new manuscript. Now, I have the confidence to 


present my novel to anyone.” 


I have in my files hundreds of letters similar to Mrs. Fisher’s. 
Many of these writers are now in print; others will be in print be- 
fore the end of this year. If you would like to join them, write for 
my free folder entitled “Literary Help” and learn about the various 
personal services I offer. I have no printed lessons, but I do pro- 
vide CONSTRUCTIVE ANALYSIS, EDITING, COMPLETE 
REVISION, or whatever your particular manuscript may require. 


Interviews by arrangement only 


CHARLES 


601 SOUTH VERMONT, LOS ANGELES 5 








